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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Ee 

J[R. LLOYD GEORGE and other Ministers again received 
N the Bolshevik Krassin in conference at Downing Street on 
Monday. Later in the evening the Prime Minister was invited to 
explain these singular negotiations in the House of Commons. 
He declared that the Allies, before M. Clemenceau resigned, had 
agreed to reopen trade with Russia. At San Remo the Allies 
had decided to enter into negotiations with the Bolshevik 
delegates who had come to Copenhagen, including Krassin, but 
not Litvinoff. Mr. Lloyd George admitted that it was his own 
proposal. He said that Russia had grain and raw materials to 
sell, and that we must “reorganise the trading facilities of 
Russia.’ It was idle to suppose that we could only trade with 
nations of whose Governments we approved, for we had always 
traded with Turkey, Mexico, Russia under the Tsers, and the 
cannibals. His object, he said, was to restore peace in the 
world, and especially in Russia. We were not prepared to fight 
the Bolsheviks; we must therefore try other methods. We 
comment on the speech elsewhere. 








Although the full results of the elections for the new German 
Reichstag are not available at the time of writing, it is clear 
that the existing Government has not obtained what in the 
British House of Commons would be called a working majority. 
Of the 460 Deputies elected up to Wednesday, 243 belonged 
to the Coalition of Majority Socialists, Democrats and the 
Centre Party. The Independent Socialists, who stand mainly 
for opposition to a recrudescence of militarism, have increased 
their strength more than threefold in the industrial districts, 
numbering 80, as against 22 in the National Assembly 
—no doubt a direct consequence of the recent abortive 
coup détat. At the same time the two Conservative parties 
have doubled their strength. It remains to be seen whether 
the Coalition block will obtain enough support from either 
Right or Left to establish a stable Government. In the mean- 
time the Mueller Cabinet have resigned. 


Signor Nitti, the Italian Premier, who had again taken office 
after his defeat and resignation on May 11th, resigned once more 
on Wednesday. His proposal to reduce the bread subsidy by 
raising the price of the loaf had excited hostility, but he 
abandoned it before resigning. The real cause of his fall is to be 
found in the confused state of parties in the Chamber. None 





in power by the national sentiment. 





The Hungarian delegates signed the Peace Treaty in Paris 
on Friday week. But the International Federation of Trades 
Unions intends, if it can, to levy war on its own account against 
Hungary. The British official representatives at Budapest 
reported recently that there was no “‘ White Terror” there, but 
Colonel Wedgwood and other Labour leaders who recently spent a 
few days in Hungary assert that there is. The Hungarian Govern- 
ment have, it seems, brought to trial the Bolsheviks who, under 
Bela Kun’s leadership, committed terrible atrocities in Budapest 
last year. Colonel Wedgwood and his friends appear to think 
that Bolsheviks may rob and murder with impunity, and that it 
is wrong for the State whose laws they have defied to arrest and 
punish them. This, no doubt, is the reason why these extreme 
Labour men turn a blind eye on the real “‘ Red Terror ” in Russia, 
but can discern a Hungarian ‘* White Terror ” which is invisible 
to our own official agents. The ‘“ workers” of all countries are 
now invited to boycott Hungary, but such “ direct action ”’ ig 
bound to fail. 





The Supreme Court of the United States has this week decided 
in favour of the constitutionality of the Federal Prohibition 
Amendment, and of the accompanying Volstead Enforcement 
Bill, which takes from the individual States the right to decide 
for themselves what degree of alcohol forms an intoxicating 
beverage. The legislatures of New York and New Jersey 
recently legalized the brewing of light beers containing by weight 
as much as 2.75 per cent. of alcohol, but these provisions are now 
invalidated by the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Bill. 
The Supreme Court has also overruled the plea of New Jersey 
and Rhode Island that the Eighteenth Amendment was uncon- 
stitutional as contravening the sovereign rights of the separate 
States. The fact that 45 out of the 48 States have already 
ratified the Prohibition Amendment without any qualms as to 
its constitutional aspect is the best proof that American opinion 
will accept the judgment of the Supreme Court as confirming 
the popular decision in favour of Prohibition. 


The Honours list published on the King’s Birthday at the end 
of last week was chiefly notable for the revival of the historic 
title of Duke of York in favour of the King’s second son, Prince 
Albert. The King himself long held that title. The Duke of 
York who was the son of George the Third is still rememb2red 
by judicious historians as an able and honest Commander-in- 
Chief. The descendants of Edward the Third who held the title 
left their mark on fifteenth-century England. The King has 
done well to revive a title that awakens so many memories and 
is intimately connected with our national history. 


In the House of Commons on Friday week the Labour Party 
attacked the new Rent Restriction Bill, but the measure was 
read a second time by 146 votes to 19. It is strange that trade 
unionists whose wages have been more than doubled since the 
war began should object to a proposal to allow an increase of 
rents by forty per cent. When railwaymen exact higher wages 
because dockers are getting more, they can hardly complain 
if house-owners in their turn ask for higher rents. Indeed, 
Mr. Graham, the Labour spokesman, admitted that the thrifty 
workmen who owned small houses did not agree with him in 
wishing to penalize the landlord class. If Labour men would 
study the elements of economics, they would save themselves 
much needless disappointment. The idea that wages can soar 
while prices and rents remain unafiected is worthy of Bedlam 
—or Moscow. The present scarcity of houses is largely due 
to the artificial restriction of rents. 
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Mr. Chamberlain informed the House of Commons on Monday 
that the Government had rejected the proposal to make a capital 
levy on ‘“‘ war wealth.”” On Tuesday, when the Labour Party chal- 
lenged the decision, the Chaneellor said that he had come to the 
same conclusion as the Select Committee, namely, that the more 
thoroughly the proposal was examined, the less were its fiscal 
advantages manifest. It was impossible to draw a line between 
those who made money out of the war and those who increased 
their wealth during the war, but not out of the war. The levy 
would not reduce the floating debt. The scheme described by 
the Committee as practicable might yield £500,000,000, but the 


regular army—.e., our imperial gendarmerie—lessened and not 
increased. 


A Guards Division could be much more than doubled on 
mobilization. To us it seems positively insane to propose to spend 
three millions on red cloth and then destroy two such fine 
regiments with such fine traditions as the Irish Guards and the 
Welsh Guards have already acquired. Clearly the House of 
Commons was not going to allow this folly, and so the Govern. 
ment yielded. We cannot imagine a better field for the friends 
of economy to fight on than this question of red cloth versus 
real soldiers. Apparently the War Office idea was that one 





Guardsman in red cloth was better than two Guardsmen in 
khaki. That is a proposition which we can understand being 
popular with our enemies but not with ourselves. : 


levy would be paid mainly in stock at the price of issue, and 
would thus reduce the Funded Debt but not the Floating Debt. 
Further, the levy would yield no more than £350,000,000 in the 
next two years, and the balance within ten years. The Excess 
Profits Duty would produce nearly twice as much in the same 
period, and would be paid by the class upon which the “ war 
wealth” levy would have been made. 





The Agriculture Bill was read a second time in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday, after two days’ debate. The Bill 
naturally excited much criticism, but the closure was carried by 
190 votes to 42, and no one challenged a division on the second 
reading. The farmers’ friends expressed much distrust of the 
proposed form of State control and much doubt as to whether the 
guaranteed prices would suffice to encourage the Policy of the 
Plough. A few Members clung to the old laisser faire doctrine 
which the war has shown to involve perilous risks for these 
islands. As Mr. Leslie Scott said, the farmer must be given 
security for a term of years against a sudden collapse of corn 
prices if he is to grow as much wheat as possible. Guaranteed 
minimum prices are the necessary corollary to the guaranteed 
minimum wages, which are fixed by the Agricultural Wages 
indirect taxation yielded only 33.25 per cent., as against 42.5 There is no immediate prospect of any surplus of foreign 
por cont. in 1012. Mr. Chamberlain illustrated by specific cases | wheat. We fear, indeed, that wheat prices may rise far abo 
the unparalleled burden that had been laid on the well-to-d», | these now ruling. The Poliey of the .’lough is now endangered 

| not by foreign competition, but by the rapid increase proposed o 
The farm Jabourer, who is a 


to show that the Lebour ery for “conscription of wealth” had | 

really been forestalied. The sacrifices had not been made in | emancded in labourers’ wages. 
| skilled workman, sees no reasen why he should be paid less than 
But the farmer cannot be compelied 


vain. Our finances were rapidly improving. But there was no | 
short cut or royal road to the recovery of our position, whieh ' an unskilled railway porter. 
required a steady continuous effurt over a seriea of years. The | to cultivate his land at a loss. 
Labour resolution moved by Mr, Clynes in a temperate but 5 aera 6 
very vague speech, regretting the rejection of the levy, was 
defeated by 244 votes to 81. 
ee ; Wage. 
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Mr. Chamberlain went on to remind the House that trade 
needed much more capital than before the war, and that at 
such a time we could not “lightly play hazardous experiments.” 
The mere threat of a levy had almost produced a panic. There 
was no precedent for it. The so-called “ capital levy ” in Germany 
and Italy was not so severe as our income-tax. If one levy were 
made, there was no guarantee that it would not be repeated. 
Moreover, a levy on the values of 1919 would be unreal and 
would produce the uncertainty which was fatal to commercial 
prosperity. Direct taxation now produced 66.75 per cent. 


of the revenue, as compared with 57.5 per cent. before the war ; 
5 | Board 
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of the N.U.R.—on whese official letter-paper it was written— 
“to refuse to handle any material which is intended to assist 
Poland against the Russian people.” The reason assigned is that 
the Executive Committee is “convinced that the policy of 
Poland is being carried out at the behest of the capitalist nations 
of Europe.” The General Manager of the Great Northern Railway 
thereupon warned the men that, if they persisted in defying 
orders, and so hindering the Company in the discharge of their 
legal obligations, they would be dismissed. He informed the 
secretary of the N.U.R., who replied that the instructions under 
which the men acted had been withdrawn. 


On June 3rd Mr. Lloyd George received a deputation from the 
N.U.R. with reference to the refusal of the Irish railwaymen to 
handle munitions at North Wall. Mr. J. H. Thomas, who headed 
the deputation, said that his Executive, before expressing any 
opinion on the matter, desired to ascertain from the Government 
whether there were any means by which the auestion could 
be dealt with. Mr. Lloyd George replied that Trade Unionism 
was thus entering into an entirely new sphere, where he regarded 
it as a serious challenge to the Constitution. ‘ Itseeks to influence 
political decisions not by the ordinary machinery of the State, 
the choosing of members on the widest franchise we have ever 
had, but by means of bringing pressure to bear through a threat 
ef disorganizing the industries of this country to effect changes 
which up to the present the electorate of this country has not 
sanctioned.”” The Prime Minister added that he would regard 
it as a complete abdication of Government if he were in the least 
to countenance this demand. Unfortunately he somewhat 
weakened the effect of these brave words by arguing that it was 

not as if the Government were sending high explosives or poison 
yas to Dublin. 


ecting Mr. Thomas’s final admission that to support the 
th Wal! man meant a declaration of war on the Government 
“Not on the GC: vermuent.”’ said the Prime Minister, “ but ox 


sovernment, which is a much more serious thing.” 
‘ullowing day Mr. Thomas invited the North Wall strikers t« 
return to work, 
would handle 


nanv declir ~d to 


li goods, irrespective of heir 


employ the strikers. 


The deforcement of an armed guard in Dublin by a party | 
f Sinn Feiners has found a speedy parallel in County Cork 


“tk 
\ cyelist patrol of eleven soldiers, guided by a policeman, wa 


proaching t! 


ostensibly engaged in watching a bowling match, The pater 
' Inj o threorth the erowd when th 


: “ iy ny od jou ney: =: ; 
delegates who had come te Copenhagen, including Krassin, but 
not Litvincff. Mr. Lloyd George admitted that it was his own 
proposal. He said the. Russia had grain and raw materials to 
sell, and that we must “reorganise the trading facilities of 
Russi2.”” It was idle to suppose that we could only trade with 
nations of whose Governments we approved, for we had always 
traded with Turkey, Mexico, Russia under the Tsers, and the 
cannibals. His object, he said, was to restore peace in the 
world, and especially in Russia. We were not prepared to fight 
the Bolsheviks; we must therefore try other methods. We 
comment on the speech elsewhere. 








Although the full results of the elections for the new German 
Reichstag are not available at the time of writing, it is clear 
that the existing Government has not obtained what in the 
British House of Commons would be called a working majority. 
UI the 460 Depuiies eevied up ts Wednesday, 242 belonged 
to the Coalition of Majority Socialists, Democrats and the 
Centre Party. The Independent Socialists, who stand mainly 
for opposition to a recrudescence of militarism, have increased 
their strength more than threefold in the industrial districts, 
numbering 80, as against 22 in the National Assembly 
—no dcubt a direct consequence of the recent abortive 
coup @état. At the same time the two Conservative parties 
have doubled their strength. It remains to be seen whether 
the Coalition block will obtain enough support from either 
Right or Left to establish a stable Government. In the mean- 
time the Mueller Cabinet have resigned. 





Signor Nitti, the Italian Premier, who had again taken office 
after his defeat and resignation on May 11th, resigned once more 
on Wednesday. His proposal to reduce the bread subsidy by 
raising the price of the loaf had excited hostility, but he 
abandoned it before resigning. The real cause of his fall is to be 
found in the confused state of parties in the Chamber. None 





But he concluded in his best vein by adroitly 


But as the nen refused to promise that they 
character, the 


e village of Carrigtohiil at 10 p.m, last Saturday, | 
when it observed on the road ahead a crowd of some tifty men | 
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Mr. Lucien Wolf strongly confirm our suspicions concerning 
the pamphlet and its origin. At the same time we are 
not absolutely convinced that he has got to the bottom of the 
matter. Though we believe that what Mr. Wolf asserta is true 
per se, we are not so sure that it is the whole truth. Though 
we do not believe in any serious or dangerous conspiracy of the 
Anti-Christ order, but look upon it as a pure delusion, we are 
rather inclined to take Disraeli’s view that a good many of the 
persecuted and desperate Jews have found, or attempted to find, 
some consolation from their wrongs in plots and Secret Societies 
and are doing so at this moment. 


But even if that is true, not all Jews, nor even a large number 
of Jews, but only a few Jews were and are connected with what 
Disraeli called these unhallowed Societies. Indeed, if we may 
hazard a guess on the whole matter we should say that the 
pamphlet, like the writings cited by Mr. Lucien Wolf in which 
it probably had its origin, was not the sole work of an agent 
provocateur, but were based upon the outpourings of some crazy 
and embittered Hebrew zealot. The documents contained in 
the pamphlet seems to us to have an ability and a passion 
which it is very difficult to connect with the ordinary Mouchard. 
We confess that for historical purposes we should like to have 
a little more light upon the //luminati and what these Bogy 
Men of the French Revolution did or did not do. Very possibly 
their influence has been exaggerated, but we are anxious to 
know about them and their aims and how far they still survive 





Before we leave this part of the subject we must rei‘erate 
our warnings as to the dangers of conspiracy bunting and of 
giving any encouragement to persecution by prejudice. It is 
sure to defeat itself. Look at what happened in that capital 
example, the Titus Oates conspiracy. It claimed its innocent 
victims by the hundred, and vet it never succeeded in eradicating 


1 | the dangeroiits Roman Catholic element in th 


} 


Stuart Government, 


On the | It never touched Charles IJ. himself, who was almost certainly 


>| at that time a Roman Catholic and quite certainly a traitor to his 


country—witness the secret Treaty of Dover. Indeed, it may 
| be said that the Titus Oates conspiracy very materially helped 
! and encouraged the ultramontane plots against English libert; 
| and English Pretestantism. When the inevitable reaction cam 
| it enabled Charles to strike hard with his Rye House counte: 
| plot, to destroy such men as Russell and Algernon Sydney- 
| and to give a sense of power, 
ment to James IJ. and his cleri 
| acquired in no other way, That a similar result would follow 


al | ; ' 
| a foolish, hot-headed. and unjust attempt to fix a world con 


al advisers which they could have 
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and Khocde isiand that the Eighteenth Amendment wae uncon- 
stitutional as contravening the eoversign rights of the separate 
States. The fact that 45 ont of the»4s States have already 
ratified the Prohibition Amendment without any qualms.ag to 
its eonstitutional aspect is the best proof that American opinion 
will accept the judgment of the Supreme Court as confirming 
the popular decision in favour of Prohibition. 


The lionours list published on the King’s Birthday at the end 
of iast week was chiefly notable for the revival of the historic 
title of Duke of York in favour of the King’s second son, Prince 
Albert. The King himself long held that title, The Duke of 
York who was the son of George the Third is still remembered 
by judicious historians as an able and honest Commander-in- 
Chief. The descendants of Edward the Third who held the title 
left their mark on fifteenth-century England. The King has 
done well to revive a title that awakens so many memories and 
is intimately connected with our natiunai listory. 





In the House of Commons on Friday week the Labour Party 
attacked the new Rent Restriction Bill, but the measure was 
read a second time by 146 votes to 19. It is strange that trade 
unionists whose wages have been more than doubled since the 
war began should object to a proposal to allow an increase of 
rents by forty per cent. When railwaymen exact higher wages 
because dockers are getting more, they can hardly complain 
if house-owners in their turn ask for higher rents. Indeed, 
Mr. Graham, the Labour spokesman, admitted that the thrifty 
workmen who owned small houses did not agree with him in 
wishing to penalize the landlord class. If Labour men would 
study the elements of economics, they would save themselves 
much needless disappointment. The idea thet wages can soar 
while prices and rents remain unaffected is worthy of Bedlam 
—or Moscow. The present scarcity of houses is largely dug 
to the artificial restriction of rents. 
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Mr. Chamberlain informed the House of Commons on Monday 
that the Government had rejected the proposal to make a capital 
levy on “ war wealth.”” On Tuesday, when the Labour Party chal- 
lenged the decision, the Chancellor said that he had come to the 
same conclusion as the Select Committee, namely, that the more 
thoroughly the proposal was examined, the less were its fiscal 
advantages manifest. It was impossible to draw a line between 
those who made money out of the war and those who increased 
their wealth during the war, but not out of the war. The levy 
would not reduce the floating debt. The scheme described by 
the Committee as practicable might yield £500,000,000, but the 
levy would be paid mainly in stock at the price of issue, and 
would thus reduce the Funded Debt but not the Floating Debt. 
Further, the levy would yield no more than £350,000,000 in the 
next two years, and the balance within ten years. The Excess 
Profits Duty would produce nearly twice as much in the same 
period, and would be paid by the class upon which the “ war 
wealth ’ levy would have been made. 


Mr. Chamberlain went on to remind the House that trade 
needed much more capital than before the war, and that at 
such a time we could not “lightly play hazardous experiments.” 
The mere threat of a levy had almost produced a panic. There 
was no precedent for it. The so-called “capital levy ” in Germany 
and Italy was not so severe as our income-tax. If one levy were 
made, there was no guarantee that it would not be repeated. 
Moreover, a levy on the values of 1919 would be unreal and 
would produce the uncertainty which was fatal to commercial 
prosperity. Direct taxation now produced 66.75 per cent. 
of the revenue, as compared with 57.5 per cent. before the war ; 
indirect taxation yielded only 33.25 per cent., as against 42.5 
per cent. in 1913. Mr. Chamberlain illustrated by specific cases 
the unparalleled burden that had been laid on the well-to-do, 
to show that the Labour cry for “conscription of wealth” had 
really been forestalled. The sacrifices had not been made in 
vain. Our finances were rapidly improving. But there was no 
short cut or royal road to the recovery of our position, which 
required a steady continuous effort over a series of years. The 
Labour resolution moved by Mr. Clynes in a temperate but 
very vague speech, regretting the rejection of the levy, was 
defeated by 244 votes to 81. 

On Tuesday the Secretary for War made a statement in the 
House of Commons in reply to numerous questions dealing with 
the proposed introduction of pre-war uniforms for the Regular 
Army. During the current financial year it is proposed only to 
issue full dress to the Foot Guards and to maintain the full dress 
of the Household Cavalry. The expenditure thus entailed is 
£160,000, whereas the alternative cost of a new khaki outfit 
would have been £30,000, so that the “‘ total avoidable expense ” 
is £130,000. As the Guards are normally stationed in London, 
where they provide the ceremonial duties on occasions of State, 
we agree that a case can be made out for their having a special 
ceremonial dress. But it should be noted that Mr. Churchill has 
already given orders for the new uniforms to be made, thereby, 
as Sir Donald Maclean observed, placing the House of Commons 
“in that particularly foolish position of attempting a reduction 
of expenditure which has already been incurred.” What 
guarantee is there that a year hence we shall not be told that 
scarlet coats have already been ordered for a few selected 
regiments of the line at a trifling expense of a million or so ? 


We rejoice to record the success of the protests that have been 
raised against the proposal to extinguish the Irish Guards and 
the Welsh Guards, or else to merge them with the Scots Guards 
in a composite third Regiment of Foot Guards. That, we are 
convinced, would be a fatal error. We would very much rather 
see a second battalion of Welsh Guards raised. Our reason is 
not that we are careless about expense or that we want any 
unnecessary increase in our Corps d’Elite, but because we hold 
that the maintenance of a competent number of regular troops 
with a really short service, and a home service, is essential to an 
economical volunteer regular army. The Guards with their 
three years’ service and large reserves enable a great many 
men, who for various reasons do not want to leave the country 
or to remain soldiers all their lives, to do a bit of service when 
they are young and see whether they like to make the Army a 
permanent profession or whether, again, they prefer to go into 
the Police, a vocation which is always open to young Guardsmen 
who have served with credit. Thus the Guards widen the 
recruitable area. If we had a Guards Division of short service 
men we should find our difficulty in keeping up the rest of the 





regular army—i.e., our imperial gendarmerie—lessened and not 


increased. 


A Guards Division could be much more than doubled on 
mobilization. To us it seems positively insane to propose to spend 
three millions on red cloth and then destroy two such fine 
regiments with such fine traditions as the Irish Guards and the 
Welsh Guards have already acquired. Clearly the House of 
Commons was not going to allow this folly, and so the Govern- 
ment yielded. We cannot imagine a better field for the friends 
of economy to fight on than this question of red cloth versus 
real soldiers. Apparently the War Office idea was that one 
Guardsman in red cloth was better than two Guardsmen in 
khaki. That is a proposition which we can understand being 
popular with our enemies but not with ourselves. 


The Agriculture Bill was read a second time in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday, after two days’ debate. The Bill 
naturally excited much criticism, but the closure was carried by 
190 votes to 42, and no one challenged a division on the second 
reading. The farmers’ friends expressed much distrust of the 
proposed form of State control and much doubt as to whether the 
guaranteed prices would suffice to encourage the Policy of the 
Plough. A few Members clung to the old laisser faire doctrine 
which the war has shown to involve perilous risks for these 
islands. As Mr. Leslie Scott said, the farmer must be given 
security for a term of years against a sudden collapse of corn 
prices if he is to grow as much wheat as possible. Guaranteed 
minimum prices are the necessary corollary to the guaranteed 
minimum wages, which are fixed by the Agricultural Wages 
Board. There is-no immediate prospect of any surplus of foreign 
wheat. We fear, indeed, that wheat prices may rise far above 
those now ruling. The Policy of the Plough is now endangered 
not by foreign competition, but by the rapid increase proposed or 
demanded in labourers’ wages. The farm labourer, who is a 
skilled workman, sees no reason why he should be paid less than 
an unskilled railway porter. But the farmer cannot be compelled 
to cultivate his land at a loss. 


Yesterday week the National Railway Wages Board issued 
its award on the claims of the railway unions for increased 
wages. This award was practically unanimous, the only dissen- 
tient amongst the thirteen members of the Board being Mr. 
Donald A. Matheson, the general manager of the Caledonian Rail- 
way. Two claims had been submitted to the Board. The N.U.R. 
asked for an increase of £1 a week to all its members covered 
by the national settlement, and the A.S.L.E.F. asked for a 
standard rate of 20s. per day to drivers, 15s. to firemen, and 10s. 
to cleaners. In its award the Board pointed out that to place 
the railways on a solvent basis, if these claims were accepted 
in full, would involve an increase of 40 per cent. on the present 
passenger fares and goods rates, which is tantamount to an 
increase of 110 per cent. on the pre-war fares and rates. The 
Board, however, has granted general advances, ranging from 
7s. to 4s. 6d. a week in London and industrial areas, and from 
3s. 6d. to 2s. a week in rural districts. The total cost of these 
advances is estimated at £10,000,000. A comparison of the 
present and pre-war wages of signalmen shows that in the case 
of the worst-paid men there has been a total increase from 
20s. to 65s. per week—a gain ‘of no less than 225 per cent. 


Mr. J. H. Thomas, M.P., addressing a mass meeting of Londen 
railwaymen on Sunday, expressed the opinion that “ the increase 
just awarded was the maximum amount, not only that could be 
obtained now, but the maximum obtainable.” He added that 
the London Council of the N.U.R. had decided to reject the 
award, but the alternative was inevitably a national railway 
strike. He declared that they would be mad to embark upon 
such a strike, and would be ruining their own cause. In the 
Report of the Wages Board, which is signed by Mr. Thomas aa 
one of the representatives of the railway workers, the hope is 
expressed that no further attempt will be made to disturb the 
present settlement “‘ for such period as will facilitate a return to 
that stability of industry and commerce which is so necessary to 
the well-being of the community.” 


In a letter published in the Times of June 4th Sir Frederick 
Banbury describes the fate of an attempt made by some railway 
workers at King’s Cross to prevent the dispatch of munitions 
for Poland. These men refused to handle certain packages 
addressed ‘‘ War Supply Department, Reval,” and in support 
of their refusal produced an unsigned letter instructing members 
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of the N.U.R.—on whose official letter-paper it was written— 
“to refuse to handle any material which is intended to assist 
Poland against the Russian people.’’ The reason assigned is that 
the Executive Committee is “‘ convinced that the policy of 
Poland is being carried out at the behest of the capitalist nations 
of Europe.” The General Manager of the Great Northern Railway 
thereupon warned the men that, if they persisted in defying 
orders, and so hindering the Company in the discharge of their 
legal obligations, they would be dismissed. He informed the 
secretary of the N.U.R., who replied that the instructions under 
which the men acted had been withdrawn. 


On June 3rd Mr. Lloyd George received a deputation from the 
N.U.R. with reference to the refusal of the Irish railwaymen to 
handle munitions at North Wall. Mr. J. H. Thomas, who headed 
the deputation, said that his Executive, before expressing any 
opinion on the matter, desired to ascertain from the Government 
whether there were any means by which the auestion could 
be dealt with. Mr. Lloyd George replied that Trade Unionism 
was thus entering into an entirely new sphere, where he regarded 
it as a serious challenge to the Constitution. ‘It seeks to influence 
political decisions not by the ordinary machinery of the State, 
the choosing of members on the widest franchise we have ever 
had, but by means of bringing pressure to bear through a threat 
ef disorganizing the industries of this country to effect changes 
which up to the present the electorate of this country has not 
sanctioned.” The Prime Minister added that he would regard 
it as a. complete abdication of Government if he were in the least 
to countenance this demand. Unfortunately he somewhat 
weakened the effect of these brave words by arguing that it was 
not as if the Government were sending high explosives or poison 
gas to Dublin. But he concluded in his best vein by adroitly 
correcting Mr. Thomas’s final admission that to support the 
North Wall men meant a declaration of war on the Government. 
** Not on the Government,” said the Prime Minister, ‘‘ but on 
government, which is a much more serious thing.” On the 
following day Mr. Thomas invited the North Wall strikers to 
return to work. But as the men refused to promise that they 
would handle all goods, irrespective of their character, the 
company declined to employ the strikers. 


The deforcement of an armed guard in Dublin by a party 
of Sinn Feiners has found a speedy parallel in County Cork. 
A cyclist patrol of eleven soldiers, guided by a policeman, was 
approaching the village of Carrigtohill at 10 p.m. last Saturday, 
when it observed on the road ahead a crowd of some fifty men 
ostensibly engaged in watching a bowling match. The patrol 
was cycling at a leisurely pace through the crowd when the 
latter suddenly drew their pistols, knocked the soldiers off their 
bicycles, and took away their rifles. No resistance was made, 
and we suppose that another Court of Inquiry will be convened. 
In answer to Lord Winterton on Tuesday, Mr. Churchill denied 
that orders had been given in Ireland that armed guards were 
“not to fire if they could avoid it.” But we really should 
like to know why the troops in Ireland seem unable to take 
the simplest military precautions. 


The trade returns for May are encouraging. The exports, 
valued at £119,000,000, show an increase of £13,000,000 over 
April, whereas the imports, valued at £166,000,000, are nearly a 
million less, and the re-exports, valued at £20,000,000, are also 
stationary. The excess of imports over exports, amounting to 
£27,000,000, is the smallest recorded since the war, and is doubt- 
less more than covered by the “ invisible exports” in the shape 
of our shipping and insurance services. If the imports do not 
increase and the exports grow larger, the adverse American 
exchange will move in our favour and prices will tend to decline. 
It may be noted that our exports of cotton piece-goods in 
May were valued at £30,000,000. The figure illustrates the 
importance of the cotton industry to the national welfare. 











We publish elsewhere a very interesting communication from 
Mr. Lucien Wolf in which he seeks to prove that the pamphlet 
entitled The Jewish Peril was a forgery produced and put forth 
by Russian anti-Semites in order to raise an unjust and cruel 
prejudice against the Hebrew race. In our opinion he makes 
good his contention. Our readers will remember that his is 
in effect the view that we took from internal evidence—i.e., 
from the nature of the evidence afforded by the pamphlet 
itself, for we laid no claim to special or expert knowledge of the 
political activities of Hebrew dreamers, of Secret Societies, or 
of the Russian Secret Police. In a word, the facts adduced by 





Mr. Lucien Wolf strongly confirm our suspicions concerning 
the pamphlet and its origin. At the same time we are 
not absolutely convinced that he has got to the bottom of the 
matter. Though we believe that what Mr. Wolf asserts is true 
per se, we are not so sure that it is the whole truth. Though 
we do not believe in any serious or dangerous conspiracy of the 
Anti-Christ order, but look upon it as a pure delusion, we are 
rather inclined to take Disraeli’s view that a good many of the 
persecuted and desperate Jews have found, or attempted to find, 
some consolation from their wrongs in plots and Secret Societies 
and are doing so at this moment. 
ee s 

But even if that is true, not all Jews, nor even a large number 
of Jews, but only a few Jews were and are connected with what 
Disraeli called these unhallowed Societies. Indeed, if we may 
hazard a guess on the whole matter we should say that the 
pamphlet, like the writings cited by Mr. Lucien Wolf in which 
it probably had its origin, was not the sole work of an agent 
provocateur, but were based upon the outpourings of some crazy 
and embittered Hebrew zealot. The documents contained in 
the pamphlet seems to us to have an ability and a passion 
which it is very difficult to connect with the ordinary Mouchard. 
We confess that for historical purposes we should like to have 
a little more light upon the J/luminati and what these Bogy 
Men of the French Revolution did or did not do. Very possibly 
their influence has been exaggerated, but we are anxious to 
know about them and their aims and how far they still survive 


Before we leave this part of the subject we must reiterate 
our warnings as to the dangers of conspiracy bunting and of 
giving any encouragement to persecution by prejudice. It is 
sure to defeat itself. Look at what happened in that capital 
example, the Titus Oates conspiracy. It claimed its innocent 
victims by the hundred, and yet it never succeeded in eradicating 
the dangerous Roman Catholic element in the Stuart Government. 
It never touched Charles IT. himself, who was almost certainly 
at that time a Roman Catholic and quite certainly a traitor to his 
country—witness the secret Treaty of Dover. Indeed, it may 
be said that the Titus Oates conspiracy very materially helped 
and encouraged the ultramontane plots against English liberty 
and English Protestantism. When the inevitable reaction came 
it enabled Charles to strike hard with his Rye House counter. 
plot, to destroy such men as Russell and Algernon Sydney- 
and to give a sense of power, security and general encourage- 
ment to James IT, and his clerical advisers which they could have 
acquired in no other way. That a similar result would follow 
a foolish, hot-headed, and unjust attempt to fix a world con- 
spiracy upon the Jewish race, not only abroad but here, is in 
our opinion certain. 


As we have said before, though we must deplore the publi. 
cation of The Jewish Peril pamphlet, and though we feel that it 
is by no means impossible, as Mr. Lucien Wolf suggests, 
that the pamphlet is a piece of the worst type of German mon- 
archioal propaganda, we still hold that there is a Jewish Peril. 
The true Jewish Peril is of a very different kind from that of 
a conspiracy to create @ universal Jewish monarchy, and it is 
a peril which would be greatly increased by accusations against 
the Jews as a whole. Though we have no prejudice whatever 
against the Jews as Jews and see many fine qualities in the 
Jewish race—they are good husbands and wives, good fathers 
and mothers, and good sons and daughters—we are convinced 
that at the present moment the professors of the Jewish faith 
are far too numerous in our Government. Under existing cir- 
cumstances the presence of the normal and average Jew in the 
Cabinet does not make for good government. With a Jew Lord 
Chief Justice, with a Jew representing India in the Cabinet, and 
possessed of practically autocratic powers over the Indian 
Empire, with a Jew private secretary to the Prime Minister, and 
therefore with a Jew controlling the door to the fountain. of 
honour, with a Jew in the Ministry whose self-proclaimed motto 
is ‘‘ Make yourself necessary,” and with Jews scattered broad- 
cast throughout the higher posts in one at least of the great 
public offices we are bound to confess that sinful as our nation 
may have been in the past in the matter of Jewish persecution, 
we have got a good many more Jews than we deserve, and the 
wrong kind of Jew at that. 








Bank rate,7 per cent.,changed from 6 per cent.Apr. 15, 1920 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 85}; Thursday 
week, 853; a year ago, 94}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE BOLSHEVIKS. 


HE Prime Minister’s new Russian policy, which he 
expounded in the House of Commons on Monday, 
is sound enough in principle. That British subjects should 
be permitted to trade with Bolshevik Russia is clearly to 
be desired. The closing of so vast a country, with a popu- 
lation of a hundred and fifty millions, to commerce with 
the rest of the world could be defended as a temporary 
political expedient, but it seems more and more unnatural 
from the economic standpoint as the months pass by. 
If we disregard the political situation in Russia for a 
moment | consider the country as a producer of raw 
materials and as a market for our manufactures, we see at 
once that the resumption of trade with Russia is really 
essential to the restoration of normal conditions in Great 
Britain and in Europe. In the year before the war we 
bought from Russia foodstuffs and raw materials to the 
value of forty millions sterling, and we sold her manu- 
factured goods to the value of eighteen millions. Even in 
these days, when millions count for so little in the popular 
imagination, such a customer as Russia was should not be 
despised. It is obvious that Russia needs our wares, as 
she has imported little or nothing but guns and munitions 
since 1914. It is equally obvious that we need her raw 
materials, There may be some doubt as to whether she 
has any agricultural produce to sell. When all the Russian 
cities are starving, there is reason for questioning the 
existence of “ bulging corn-bins” available for export, 
except in the Ukraine. We know from the Bolshevik 
reports that the Russian flax crop last year yielded just a 
third of the average crop before the war, and it is con- 
ceivable that the wheat growers restricted their operations 
in a similar way, though not perhaps to the same degree. 
But revolutions, massacres and Communistic lunacy have 
not affected the natural wealth of Russia. Her fertile land 
will again yield crops. Her forests, her mines and her oil 
deposits still exist and await the foreign capitalist without 
whose aid they must remain useless to Russia or to the 
world. Everyone must agree that it would be a good 
thing if we could recommence to exchange our manu- 
factures for the timber, flax, metals, oil and grain which 
Russia has, or will have, to sell. The differences of opinion 
in regard to Russia relate to the time when trading relations 
should be resumed and to the methods to be adopted. 
But something is gained if we realise that we cannot do 
without Russia indefinitely, any more than she can do 
without us. 

It is easy to lay down a policy. The difficulty lies in 
applying the policy. In the case of Russia the task has 
been complicated by the inability of the Allies to agree 
on a course of action or to adopt a definite attitude. The 
British Government have easily surpassed all the others in 
changeableness. Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues 
within eighteen months have advocated every conceivable 
method of dealing with the Bolsheviks, except indeed an 
expedition in force to Moscow. The public have never 
known from one week to another which method was in 
favour in Downing Street. At one moment the Prime 
Minister would be denouncing the despotic ruffians in the 
Kremlin ; at another he would be inviting them to a friendly 
talk with their adversaries at Prinkipo. The other day he 
was assuring us that he would never trade with the Bol- 
sheviks, but would open relations with the Russian co- 
operative societies, He is now receiving one of the Bol- 
shevik ringleaders in conference and has permitted him 
to establish not a co-operative but a Bolshevik trading office 
in London. We do not even know whether we are or are 
not at war with the Bolsheviks. British subjects like Mr. 
Keeling are still lingering in Moscow gaols, while British 
Socialists feast with Jewish Commissaries and British 
warships assist the patriots in the Crimea by bombardin 
Bolshevik ports. We were supposed to be the friends an 
protectors of Poland, against whom the Bolsheviks have 
continued to make war, but Mr. Lloyd George in Monday’s 
—— seemed to repudiate all further responsibility for 
the welfare of the Poles in his new-found zeal for trade 
with Russia. The Government’s Eastern policy is a kind 
of nightmare, and we can make nothing intelligible of it. 





Thus, although Mr. Lloyd George’s policy for this week 
x ge: granting his facts to be correct, to be reason- 
able, sad experience prevents us from assuming that 
he will be of the same mind next week. We do 
not agree with those hostile critics who are assailing 
him because he would allow of trade with Russia, but we 
know very well that his adversaries object not so much to 
trade in itself as to what they believe to be Mr. Lloyd 
George’s ulterior design, namely, to recognise Lenin and 
his confederates as the rulers of Russia and to receive a 
“Red ” Embassy in London. The suspicion may be wholly 
unwarranted—we hope it is—but the Government have 
been so secretive and so insincere in their public references 
to Russia that they have only themselves to blame if 
nobody trusts them. The resumption of trade with Russia 
will not be easy in any case, for private persons here will 
presumably have to make their bargains with Bolshevik 
Commissions, whose malpractices there are no law-courts 
in Russia to check. If the Bolsheviks propose to pay in 
gold for all their purchases, the French bondholders will 
at once object, on the ground that the Russian gold reserve 
was pledged to them as security for the hundreds of millions 
which they lent to the Russian State. Indeed, the question 
of the Russian State debt concerns this country also, 
as we lent Russia over five hundred millions during the 
war. It is not so much a question of “tainted gold” 
as of gold that belongs mainly to the thrifty investors 
of our chief Ally. We could not afford to give the French 
people cause for resentment against us for all the gold 
in Moscow, nor is it clear that imports of bullion would 
really benefit us much under present circumstances when 
we have much more need of raw materials. The policy, 
then, of opening trade with Russia will need the greatest 
care and tact. But if it is suspected from the outset of 
being a mere cover for regular dealings with the Bol- 
sheviks, it may do more harm than good, because it will 
infallibly divide the Allies, alienate America, and throw 
all the border States, like Poland and Rumania and 
Georgia, into an agony of despair. 

No one can say what will happen in Russia, or how 
the resumption of foreign trade will affect that most 
unhappy country. We have renounced once for all, 
and rightly and necessarily, the idea of freeing her 
from her Bolshevik tyrants by force of arms, either 
directly, or indirectly through the patriot parties. If the 
Russians do not like Communism and forced labour, they 
must find some way of freeing themselves. All that we 
have a right to do now is to insist that the Bolsheviks shall 
not oppress their neighbours as well as their own Russian 
people. Unfortunately, as we know, Bolshevism is an 
aggressive creed. Lenin and his colleagues have probably 
devoted more time and money to the promotion of border 
wars and revolutionary conspiracies in foreign countries 
than to the attempted reorganization of Russia on a Com- 
munistic basis. The Bolshevik Ambassador in Berlin in 
1918 made the Embassy a headquarters and arsenal for 
anarchist conspirators. The Bolshevik agent Litvinoff 
was expelled from England for similar practices. The 
Bolshevik envoy in America has long been under arrest 
on suspicion of plotting against the United States. It 
should be obvious to all who are not Bolsheviks that civilized 
States cannot enter into ordinary diplomatic relations 
with a government that practises such methods. Until 
Lenin confines his sinister activities to his own country, 
he should be held at arm’s length. When Mr. Lloyd George 
cited the cases of pre-war Russia, Turkey and Mexico 
as despotic Governments with whom we maintained 
intercourse, the reference was pertinent to his proposal to 
reopen trade, but it did not justify the recognition of the 
Bolsheviks. For neither the Tsar nor the Sultan nor the 
Mexican President made it a cardinal feature of their policy to 
stir up revolutions and promote civil wars in other countries, 
whereas, unless he is strangely misunderstood, this isthe pur- 
pose of Lenin. Itis ourright and our duty to protect ourselves 
against such evil conspiracies, just as we take precautions 
against the introduction of plague or typhus into this 
country. The distinction between trading with Russia 
and admitting the Bolsheviks into the comity of nations— 
which they repudiate in principle and practice—is to our 
mind perfectly clear, pa it can and ought to be main- 
tained until the Bolsheviks abandon their aggressive 
foreign policy and assume responsibility for fulfilling the 
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obligations which Russia contracted towards other coun- 
tries before the revolution. Among the nations of the 
world Russia is.in the position of a brigand or an outlaw, 
who wars against the accepted code. We are not going to 
revert to savagery so that we may deal with Lenin and 
Trotsky on their own level. They must bring their external 
policy into accord with the ordinary principles held by 
civilized peoples if they are to be treated as a friendly 
Government. If our Government and the Allied Govern- 
ments were to take up and maintain this attitude towards 
Bolshevism, they would be spared much trouble. It is the 
persistent confusion between meddling in Russian domestic 


-afiairs and combating Bolshevik aggression outside Russia 


that has caused the Allies so much trouble and anxiety 
sinee_ the armistice. We hope that Mr. Lloyd George, 
having at last found a Russian policy, will keep to it, for in 
no other way will he find peace. Shilly-shally is bad 
business in any sort of dealing, but in dealing with revolu- 
tionaries it means death and damnation. 





THE BRITISH CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE AND 
THE STOP-SPENDING MOVEMENT, 

E note with great satisfaction that the Associa- 

tion of British Chambers of Commerce is taking 

up and supporting, in no half-hearted manner, the move- 

ment for the reduction of Government expenditure. Like 

wise men, instead of assuming that the only way of making 

two ends meet in the British Treasury is for the Govern- 

ment to tax us more and oftener, they demand plainly and 

clearly that there should be less expenditure. Not being 

Bureaucrats, that is, men who spend other people’s money, 

but persons accustomed to deal with their own resources, 

they realise that in making an honest and efficient balance- 
sheet it is quite as important to cut down wasteful and 
unremunerative expenditure as it is to raise more capital. 

They know, in a word, that to meet a deficit not by spending 

less but by spending more can in the end mean only one 

thing—bankruptcy. 

In view of this fact the Council of the Association of 
Chambers of Commerce, a body which represents 124 
Chambers scattered throughout the country and having 
fifty thousand members engaged in manufacture, trading, 
banking and various other commercial occupations, on 
Friday week passed a series of admirable resolutions 
dealing with the whole matter. These resolutions are so 
sound in themselves and so well and clearly expressed that 
we cannot do better than quote them verbatim :— 
RESOLVED by the Association of British Chambers of Commerce 

that the present policy of the Government which calls 
for 500 millions sterling for Civil Service Estimates, to- 
gether with a further 230 millions for the reduction of 
National Debt, all in one year, places upon the energies 
and the economic system of the country a burden so great 
as to do more ultimate harm than the contemplated social 
— and the reduction of the National Debt can do 
ood. 

This Association respectfully recommends the House of Com- 
mons :—(1) To urge the Government to revise its policy 
and reduce the Estimates, and the amount proposed for 
the reduction of National Debt. (2) To secure that House 
of Commons Committees be accorded greater powers of 
supervision of Government policy giving rise to expenditure. 
(3) To restrict the opportunities of Departmental officials 
to initiate or influence, or control policy. 

This Association, the organised representative of British Com- 
merce and Industry, out of which taxes are produced, 
placing the safety and good of the State before everything, 
is compelled, by the existing circumstances, to publish 
to Parliament, and the country, its carefully considered 
and deliberate opinions as above, and in such a manner 
as to admit of no misunderstanding of their meaning. 

Before dealing with the essential question of how to do 
what the Association wants to do, we desire to make one or 
two comments. Though we realise the great importance of 
the debt and the necessity of adopting a policy which shall 
tend towards its reduction, we are heartily at one with the 
Association in deprecating the devotion in one year of so large 
a sum as 230 millions for the reduction of the National Debt. 
Indeed, we would go so far as to say that if the assignment 
of so large a sum for reduction necessitates a crippling, 
and therefore wasteful and injurious, form of taxation we 
should not be really reducing the debt, but increasing it 
by such a form of reduction. By impoverishing the 
country by excessive taxation you may be killing the 
goose that lays the golden eggs of annual interest. Our 





system of taxation must be stabilised before we deal on any 
big scale with the Debt. We must not plant Upas tax- 
trees which will kill commerce throughout our taxable 
domain. 

The resolution in favour of securing a greater power of 
supervision by the House of Commons over Government 
eve when it gives rise to expenditure is also one with 
which we are in the heartiest sympathy. If the House of 
Commons would only take its functions more seriously 
it would, though not interfering with the power of the 
Executive, insist upon seeing that no more money was 
raised than could be paid without injury to trade and 


‘commerce. Further, we are delighted to see the Association 


of Chambers of Commerce putting its finger upon a matter 
which is too often neglected. They wisely ask that 
restrictions should be placed upon “ the opportunities of 
Departmental officials to initiate or influence, or control 
policy.” We heartily agree. We fully realise that in 
pre-war days and when we had a larger proportion of what 
we may call the old-fashioned type of official, and especially 
Treasury officials, the influence of the permanent men at 
any rate at the top was very much in favour of economy, 
sound administration and a wise restriction on public action. 
Now unfortunately a change and a very serious change has 
come over the Departments. The new Bureaucrat is by 
no means the same type of person as the old Civil Servant. 
The new Bureaucrat is zealous—nay, over-zealous, in his 
calling, and unfortunately, like the members of the modern 
Trade Unions, considers that the prestige of his office, 
and so his own social prestige, depends on the number of 
rooms it occupies, clerks it employs, and money it spends, 
In these days a man is actually ashamed of belonging to a 
small thrifty department occupying some small and 
unpretentious building from which millions are controlled. 
The man of the type who writes too much and thihks too 
little feels humiliated when he meets a colleague who 
scatters more public money than he does. He returns to 
his office determined to make its activities as great and as 
expensive and thus as important as any to be found in the 
country. Witness the demand for more public offices and 
a larger personnel which is arising throughout the official 
world. Everywhere, instead of the officials keeping the 
politicians in order, as they used to do, and preventing 
them from being spendthrifts, the new officials do unques- 
tionably, in the words of the Association, “initiate a 
policy which leads to a greater expenditure.” 

One word more on the text of the resolutions. We 
are very glad to note that the Association was not content 
with mere frigid phrases, but added in strong and simple 
language that can be understood by all business people 
a final paragraph which says how seriously the Chambers 
of Commerce take the matter and how fully they realise 
that it is the road to ruin upon which we have entered 
financially. We are also glad that they did not, out 
of any false shame, refuse to claim, as they have every 
right to claim, that they are acting not in their own selfish 
interests, but are “ placing the safety and good of the State 
before everything.” It is their duty to warn the country 
out of the fullness of their knowledge and to insist that if 
the Government are foolish enough to persist in pursuing 
their present course no one shall be able to say that they 
were not warned by the business men of England, Scotland 
and Ireland, 

As we said last week, we shall have to return again and 
again to the question of how to cut down the Fstimates. 
We will here merely sketch in rough outline the machinery 
which we suggest, and would ask the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce to give the design their 
attention and where necessary “ lick it into shape.”” Before 
we put forward any positive plan we have a word to say 
on the negative side. The Government tell us that they 
have carefully revised their Estimates and that they have 
cut down expenditure to the very bare bone. In a word, 
they allege that it is impossible to carry on the government 
of the country on less than they propose to spend. Even 
assuming—as we are far from doing—that this is true, 
we say that it is a bad argument, and meet it with a direct 
negative. It is of no use in a case like the present to talk 
about this or that item of expenditure as being absolutely 
necessary and of its being absolutely impossible to reduce it. 
It may have to be reduced whether we like it or not, o1 


whether we can or cannot safely get rid of it. Every man 
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knows that in private expenditure when financial diffi- 
culties arise there is a point when expenditure must be 
reduced, no matter how necessary it seems. If you have 
only got ten thousand a year to spend and have reached the 
point where your liquid assets come to an end, it is of no use 
to talk about its being impossible to reduce your expenditure 
below eleven thousand. You have got to reduce it whether 
or no. We do not say that we have reached the point 
where we cannot raise another forty or fifty millions. We 
do say, however, that we have got very near it. What is 
more, if, as many people think is the case, we shall have 
to go through a period of acute commercial depression—a 
visitation which will probably in the end do us commerci- 
ally a great deal of good, but which may mean three or 
four very lean years—we shall very probably reach the 
point when many of the new financial developments will 

rove to be useless or even worse than useless. In a word, 
if we are wise we shall absolutely refuse to take the answer 
“Impossible ” from the Government when we tell them 
that they must spend less. 

Our concrete proposal for cutting down expenditure is 
based upon the hard, cold fact that the necessity for cutting 
down expenditure may be greater than the necessity for spend- 
ing, even upon things which with a fair show of reason can be 
labelled essential. If we are to begin at the right end in our 
efforts to straighten out the national finances, we must 
insist that there shall be no increase of taxation. We must, 
that is, ascertain the amount which we have got to spend— 
i.e., Which we can safely raise out of the taxes. In a word, 
the House of Commons must ration the Government and 
its Departments as a whole, and put in Trustees to see that 
the rationing is properly carried out. The Trustees which 
we propose to put into the nation’s house will tell the 
Government that they do not propose to interfere with 
our Parliamentary political system. They will add, how- 
ever, “ Here is the money the nation can afford to spend ; 
make the best use you can of it.” But knowing what our 
politicians are, our fasion must go further than that. We 
would have them, that is, allot the money under four or 
five big headings. For example, we would take the case of 
National Defence and say, “ Here are so many millions for 
defence. We will let you, the Government of the day, say 
what percentage of this money is to be spent on sea force, 
what on land force, and what on air force, but we refuse to 
allow any one of the Departments to come to Parliament 
and say that they must have more money. If the case for 
‘must’ is made out in any one ease, then the necessary 
money must be saved in some other branch of national 
defence.” That may sound:risky, but as a matter of fact 
it need not proveso. Where there is room for extravagance 
there is always also room for thrift. 

Next, so much must be allotted to Home expenditure. 
Here, however, the amount could best be allotted more in 
detail. In the first place a certain fixed amount must be 
allotted to the service of the National Debt, a sum, even 
during the reconstruction period, which will not only amply 
secure the carrying out of the obligations of the State, but 
which will allow for a small yearly amortization of the debt 
under conditions which will make that amount increase, at 
first of course slowly, but later more rapidly, each year. 
In other words, the fixed service for the debt would be five 
or six thousand more than the amount actually required 
for interest. 

Next, a fixed sum must be allotted for the services of the 
Home Office, the Ministry of Health, and so forth and so on, 
but here, as before, the principle must be: “ Here is all 
the money we can afford to give you. See that you spend it 
not in red tape and bureaucratic machinery, but in 
actualities.” Finally, let the official loaves and fishes of 
the honours and emoluments of office go to those who spend 
least and get on with the smallest official stafis, and not 
to the ingeminators of a Bloated Bureaucracy. Remember, 
though we want a smaller Civil Service, we do not want a 
badly paid set of officials, but one with salaries high enough 
to get the very best talent in the country and the very 
highest characters. 

But no Government will by itself bring this about. The 
House of Commons must take the bit between its teeth and 
put in the Trustees for national expenditure as we have 
proposed for a period of, say, three years. These men must 
stand between us and national ruin, and must make their 
instrument of salvation the principle of rationing. 





One word by way of postscript. There is a great talk 
just now of all sorts of schemes, dodges and ingenious devices 
y which to get rid of the floating debt. We have read 
many of these proposals with a great deal of interest and a 
great deal of admiration for the intellectual agility of their 
constructors. We venture to say that in our opinion, 
however, these schemes are for the most part of little or no 
value. In this matter of the floating debt, as in other things 
of this world, moral, political a commercial, we have 
to pay the price for what we get. We may camouflage 
as much as we like, but we shall in the end get what we pay 
for, and not one single ounce more. Therefore, though we 
suppose we shall be regarded as a kind of economic “ Hay- 
seeds ” for saying so, we believe that in the end the best 
and cheapest plan for getting rid of the floating debt will 
be to go into the money market and borrow the necessary 
thousand millions at whatever price has to be paid for money 
at the present time. When we have got that money 
funded, we shall probably have to pay another 68 millions 
a year interest on debt. But we are at present paying 
interest on the money in the form of floating debt, and at 
the same time creating an enormous amount of unrest and 
uncertainty in the City. No doubt the extra 68 millions 
a year would be a heavy burden, but remember that under 
our high system of direct taxation some 38 millions or so 
would revert to the Treasury under income tax and super 
tax ; and again, every year large amounts would return by 
the door of death duties. We admit that this is dangerous 
talk, and we have no desire to let people think that they can 
ever make themselves richer by borrowing. They can only 
make themselves poorer. The more you borrow in one 
year the less you can borrow in the next. Therefore we 
should be the last people in the world to recommend a new 
loan. But the proposition is quite different from that. 
We have got the money ; the only question that confronts 
us is how to deal with it. We hold that the best and safest 
plan is not to try fancy finance, but to raise the money 
frankly and straightforwardly—a direct loan, at the 
market price for loan money. 





DISRAELI ON THE SECRET SOCIETIES AND THE 
JEWS.—II. 
[T will be seen from the passages quoted by us last week, 
and indeed from the whole of Disraeli’s writings, 
that he considers, like every Jewish politician, and probably 
quite rightly, that the Christian States have the Jew they 
deserve, arid that it is persecution upon persecution and 
not the natural wickedness of the Jewish race that has 
made the Jew a revolutionary. 

** Persecution, in a word, although unjust, may have reduced 
the modern Jews to a state almost justifying malignant ven- 
geance. They have become so odious and so hostile to mankind 
as to merit for their present conduct, no matter how occasioned, 
the obloquy and ill-treatment of the communities in which they 
dwell, and with which they are scarcely permitted to mingle. 
Let us examine this branch of the subject, which, though of 
more limited interest, is not without instruction. In all the 
great cities of Europe, and in some of the great cities of Asia, 
among the infamous classes therein existing, there will always 
be found Jews. They are not the only people who are usurers, 
gladiators, and followers of mean and scandalous occupations, 
nor are they anywhere a majority of such, but considering their 
general numbers, they contribute more than their proportion 
to the aggregate vile. In this they obey the law which regulates 
the destiny of all persecuted races ; the infamous is the busines; 
of the dishonoured; and as infamous pursuits are generally 
illegal pursuits, the persecuted race which has most ability will 
be most successful in combating the law. The Jews have never 
been so degraded as the Greeks were throughout the Levant 
before their emancipation, and the degradation of the Greeks 
was produced by a period of persecution, which, both in amount 
and suffering, cannot compare with that which has been endured 
by the children of Israel. This peculiarity, however, attends the 
Jews under the most unfavourable circumstances: the other 
degraded races wear out and disappear; the Jew remains as 
determined, as expert, as persevering, as full of resource and 
resolution as ever. Viewed in this light, the degradation of 
the Jewish race is alone a striking evidence of its excellence, 
for none but one of the great races could have survived the 
trials which it has eudesel. 

But though a material organization of the highest class may 
account for so strange a consequence, the persecuted Hebrew 
is supported by other means. He is sustained by a sublime 
religion. Obdurate, malignant, odious, and revolting as the 
lowest Jew appears to us, he is rarely demoralized. Beneath 
his own roof his heart opens to the influence of his beautiful 
Arabian traditions. All his ceremonies, his customs, and his 
festivals are still to celebrate the bounty of nature and the 
favour of Jehovah. The patriarchal feeling lingers about his 
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hearth. A man, however fallen, who loves his home, is not 
wholly lost. The trumpet of Sinai still sounds in the Hebrew 
ear, and a Jew is never seen upon the scaffold, unless it be at 
an autfo-da-fé. But having made this full admission of the 
Jewish race, we are not prepared to agree that this limited 
degeneracy is any justification of the prejudices and persecution 
which originated in barbarous or mediaeval superstitions.’’— 
(Life of Lord George Bentinck, Chap. XXIV ) 


In other words, Disraeli asks us why we wonder that the 
Jew is what he is when we treat him as we do. We must 
confess, however, that the essential thing at the moment 
is not so much criticism of the past but the-question whether 
conspiracies are in existence for the destruction of the 
civilized world, and whether a portion of the Jewish race 
are taking the lead in the great plot for world havoc. 

We are inclined to think, as we have said before, that there 
are a great many Secret Societies now existing in Europe, 
and that in them the Jews are very often to the front. We 
think also that the power of these Secret Societies has been 
immensely exaggerated, but at the same time we think 
that these societies and the Jewish extremists ought to be 
very carefully watched, though not persecuted, by all 
Governments. Persecution will only intensify their action. 
Left alone, though observed, they will tend to become 
merely ritualistic. But watched they ought to be. We 
are very much afraid, however, that the matter is not 
being studied by our statesmen. 

Though this is our view, we ought in fairness to note a 
curious fact which tends to prove the innocence of the 
Jews in the matter of the Secret Societies. At the time of 
the Dreyfus trial there was a great deal of talk of Jewish 
Secret Societies and of the Grand Orient Freemasons. 
The clerical papers in France were full of vague charges. 
We may be sure that persecutors of Captain Dreyfus would 
have been only too eager to have exposed these Hebrew 
conspirators in open court had they been able to produce 
evidence. Yet they entirely failed to do so—and this 
though the whole of the French Secret Police, still the most 
efficient in the world, was at the service of those who 
desired to bring to light and destroy an alleged Jewish 
conspiracy. In a word, it is very difficult to believe that 
if the Grand Orient Freemasons and Jews were then, as 
asserted, engaged in a conspiracy of the Anti-Christ order 
that it would have been impossible to bring evidence of 
their aims, objects and actions. 

Before we leave the mystical side of Disraeli’s writing 
it is interesting to quote a passage from that strangest of 
all Disraeli’s novels, Contarini Fleming. It is true that the 
quotation is only indirectly concerned with the subject of 
this article. It is, however, useful as showing how old- 
fashioned are our newest fears. Take the following 
passage, which in spite of its too ornate rhetoric is full of 
stimulating thought. Here curiously enough we are 
haunted by a suggestion from the pamphlet, The Jewish 
Peril. Our readers may have been amused to notice in the 
pamphlet the declaration that the moral of the governing 
classes in Russia was to be undermined among other 
expedients by a classical education ! 

“That Beneficent Omnipotence, before which we must bow 
down, has so ordered it, that imitation should be the mental 
feature of modern Europe, and has ordained that we should 
adopt a Syrian religion, a Grecian literature, and a Roman law. 
Even as a child I was struck with the absurdity of modern edu- 
cation. The duty of education is to give ideas. When our 
limited intelligence was confined to the literature of two dead 
languages, it was necessary to acquire those languages in order 
to obtain the knowledge which they embalmed. But now each 
nation has its literature, each nation possesses, written in its 
own, tongue, a record of all knowledge, and specimens of every 
modification of invention. Let education then be confined to 
that national literature, and we should soon perceive the bene- 
ficial effects of this resolution upon the mind of the student. 
Study would then be a profitable delight. I pity the — 
Gothie victim of the Grammar and the Lexicon. . . . Free- 
dom, says the sage, will lead to prosperity, and despotism to 
destruction. Yet has this lard [Palestine] been regulated by 
every form of government that the ingenuity of man has devised. 
The federal republic, the military empire, the oriental despotism, 
have in turn controlled its fortunes. . . . The pagan fane, 
the Christian church, and the Turkish mosque have here 
alike been erected to form the opinions of the people. The 
legends of Chaos and Olympus are forgotten, the sites of the 
seven churches cannot even be traced, and nothing is left but 
the revelations of the son of Abdullah—a volume, the whole 
object of which is to convert man into a fanatic slave. Is there 
then no hope ? Is it an irrevocable doom, that society shall be 
ereated only to be destroyed? When I can accept such a 
dogma, let me also believe that the Beneficent Creator is a 
malignant demon. Let us meditate more deeply, let us at 








length discover that no society can long subsist that is based 
upon metaphysical absurdities.’’—(Contarini Fleming.) 


An even more striking passage and one more directly 
appropriate may be quoted from the same novel :— 


“* My interest in the happiness of my race is too keen to permit 
me for a moment to be blind to the storms that lour on the 
horizon of society. Perchance, also, the political regeneration 
of the country [Italy] to which I am devoted may not be distant, 
and in that great work I am resolved to participate. Bitter 
jest, that the most civilized portion of the globe should be con- 
sidered incapable of self-government ! 

When I examine the state of European society with the unim- 
passioned spirit which the philosopher can alone command, I 
perceive that it is in a state of transition—a state of transition 
from feudal to federal principles. This I perceive to be the sole 
and seoret cause of all the convulsions that have occurred and are 
to occur, Circumstances are beyond the control of man, but his 
conduct is in his own power. The great event is as sure as that 
I am now penning this prophecy of its occurrence. With us it 
rests whether it shall be welcomed by wisdom or by ignorance, 
whether its beneficent results shall be accelerated by enlightened 
mind, or retarded by our dark passions. What is the arch of the 
conqueror, what the laurel of the poet ?_ I think of the infinit 
of space, I feel my nothingness. Yet if I am to be remembered, 
let me be remembered as one who, in a sad night of gloomy 
ignorance and savage bigotry, was prescient of the flaming 
morning-break of bright philosophy—as one who deeply sym- 
pathized with his fellow-men, and felt a proud and profound 
conviction of their perfectibility—as one who devoted himself 
to the amelioration of his kind, by the destruction of error, and 
the propagation of truth.” 


In the above passage “federal principles ” of course does 
not mean the principles adopted in such a republic as the 
United States, but rather the federalization of mankind,— 
1.e., not internal federalism but the Parliament of Man. 
Contarini Fleming, we may note, was written about 1830! 





A WORKING ELDORADO. 


[CoMMUNICATED. ] 

ROSSING the Atlantic last February, I fell in with a 
number of Americans on their way home from every 
quarter of the Old World, where they had been seeking 
fresh fields in which to sell their manufactures. Among 
them were two men travelling in company; one was 
accompanied by his bright and pretty wife, and the men 
were in business together. Though both quite young 
men, they evidently held important positions in their 
company, and their whole interest, pride, and ambition 
appeared to be wrapped up in the business and its future. 
We had some most interesting talks, as, with the usual 
American freedom, they told me as much as I cared to 
know of their affairs and interests, and finally invited me 
to come and see their works and whole “lay out”’ in the 
States. This was so pleasant and interesting a proposal] 

that I determined, if possible, to go. 

Before I returned home, therefore, I telegraphed to them 
as requested to say the time I should arrive at their nearest 
large town. The fastest trains did not stop at their 
station, and with true American hospitality one of my 
friends met me with his car and drove me some 25 miles 
to the Mansion House, close to which the works are situated 
in a beautiful valley in the State of New York. There the 
company owns some 2,000 acres, the whole of which is 
managed by one of the directors, the land immediately 
adjoining the works being retained for building purposes, 
and the rest farmed. The nucleus of the farm is a splendid 
herd of Holsteins which supply milk to the employees. 
Some of the land not occupied by the works is sold in build- 
ing lots to employees, so as to allow each house to have a 
small garden round it, and the beautifying of these gardens is 
encouraged in every way by the company. The night I 
arrived I attended a free illustrated lecture on Horticulture, 
and questions during its progress were encouraged. Before 
an employee builds his home, plans have to be submitted 
to the company, but beyond the restriction that no house 
of poor quality is allowed to be put up, every man can 
build to suit his own taste. 

The true heart or home of the community (for so they 
call themselves) is the Mansion House at which I stayed, 
It has evidently been enlarged from time to time and 
accommodates some 125 people, with a common dining- 
room. Close to it is a good nine-hole golf course 
where most of the managers play a round after lunch before 
going back to work; playing fields, bowling alleys, &c., 
are provided for the employees for use after work hours, 
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Excellent schools are established out of the rates, and 
for every dollar expended on education the company adds 
another dollar, with the result that a considerable number 
of the pupils go on to a collegiate course. 

The morning after my arrival I went round the works, 
where I learnt a good deal, but they are like hundreds of 
others so far as the purely operating side is concerned. 
The first thing that struck me as being out of the ordinary 
was that in every department notices were posted inviting 
the employees to purchase stock in the company, giving 
the ‘price at which it could be purchased—approxi- 
mately 60 per cent. of its estimated value. As the 
business was evidently prosperous, and, as I reflected that it 
would be well to have a sound investment, in my small way, 
outside of England, where I had been afraid to invest in 
industrials on account of strikes, I asked whether I could 
purchase any stock on the advertised terms. My hopes of a 
good investment were soon shattered when I learned that 
the business was a close corporation and no stock could 
be held by outsiders. 

‘“* We are very glad to have our men hold our stock,”’ said my 
friend, “and indeed encourage them to do so by selling them 
our stock as you see at about 60 per cent. of its value ; but they 
are only allowed to hold it so long as they are with us, and when 
they leave they must sell it back to us at its then value, as, in our 
opinion, only those actively engaged in and identified with the 
business should hold its stock.” 

Going past the pay office I noticed the men were receiving 
their pay in two envelopes, which naturally aroused my 
curiosity :— 

**I am glad you asked about that,” said my friend, “‘ as we 
are rather proud of the idea. You will notice that one of the 
envelopes is marked H.C.L., which stands for ‘high cost of 
living.’ When the cost of living went up so much we called 
our men together and explained to them fully the schome 
we had worked out which you see in operation in the two 
envelopes. Bradstreets publish weekly a statistical report or 
chart, showing the rise or fall in the cost of living as compared 
with pre-war days, and the men's H.C.L. envelope contains 
additional wages to each man in the same proportion to his 
former wages as Bradstreets show the cost of living has increased. 
In other words, if a man’s wages were formerly $20 a week, and 
Bradstreets’ chart showed an increased cost of living of 50 per 
cent., that man’s H.C.L. envelope would contain $10. We 
explained to our men at the same time that the contents of their 
H.C.L. envelope would be a varying amount, and would rise 
and fall from week to week infallibly as Bradstreets’ chart 
showed a rise or fall in the cost of living, and that the amount 
in their H.C.L. envelope was not, therefore, one that they could 
depend on, and that under the circumstances they would be 
wise to put aside some of their H.C.L. money for a rainy day. 
The result has been that our employees have realized that they 
must economise, and to-day you would be surprised to know 
how much they have to their credit in the Savings Bank or in 
Stock in the Company.” 

During my progress round the works my friend turned 
to me and remarked :— 

“I suppose the footing of equality which you no doubt notice 
exists between our ‘heads’ and our workmen would shock some 
of your friends in England, as for instance when I stopped just 
now and asked that man we were passing if he had a chew of 
tobacco on him, which he gave me ? Well, I may tell you, asa 
matter of fact, that I never ‘ chew,’ but I knew that man was 
very fond of it, and part of my work is to cultivate a feeling of 
common interest amongst our men, and I venture to say that 
man will look on me for the future as a friend who has interests 
and tastes in common with him, and that is the spirit we try 
to cultivate.” 

My friend had certainly interpreted my thoughts aright, 
as I was remarkably struck with the air of friendship and 
mutual interest which evidently existed between the heads 
of the company and all the men—the managing director 
being addressed as “ Abe” several times as we stopped 
and spoke to the men, and he in turn having a personal 
word for all. Here was an aggregation of men all of whose 
interests were common and who were all working for the 
one object of the advancement of the business. The result I 
can readily believe is thoroughly satisfactory. For instance, 
if a particular order has to be rushed forward, it has merely 
to be mentioned to the men, and the foreman of the depart- 
ments concerned—who, as I passed, were holding a meeting 
in a private room provided for the purpose—vwill arrange 
for the necessary men to work, if required, all night, without 





a murmur from the men. Of course, they receive overtime 
pay for such work. Length of service with the company is 
also recognized, and a graduated scale has just been brought 
into operation, by which a man who has been employed 
for three months receives 1 per cent. extra wages, running 
up to 12 per cent. after 20 years’ service. 

With such conditions as I have tried to describe above, 
it is not to be wondered at that, though my friends employ 
some 3,500 hands, they have a waiting list at the present 
moment of some 2,000 applicants from whom they will be 
able to select when, as they will shortly have to do, they 
increase their works. There has not been a strike in these 
works for over 22 years. They are open, and a man can 


belong to a union or not as he chooses. A walking delegate 


came to the works a year or so ago in order to form the 
men into a union, and was given every opportunity to 
go through the works alone and to talk to any or all of the 
men, with the result that in the words of his report to the 
Independent Workers of the World he stated that ‘‘ The 
conditions and pay of the men are such that they could 
not give them such good conditions and pay if they were 
formed into a union.” 

From this brief description no doubt a few readers 
will recognize the works, but it is in the belief that thcy 
and their system are known to comparatively few th<t 
I have ventured to try to describe what I found. I 
hope that more employers may realise before it is too late 
what can be done, and is being successfully done, from both 
Capital's and Labour’s standpoints, to stop the pendulum— 
which has in the past been swung shockingly far in the 
direction of Capital taking more than its share—from swing- 
ing, as I fear it will do, too far the other way, and so dealing 
a blow at British trade which may be irreparable. 








BECOMING “ COMMON ” 

HEN great dressmakers tell their fine customers that 
a particular style of dress is now “out of fashion ” 
they do not mean that it is now rarely seen but that it is seen 
everywhere and has in fact “ become common.” They mean 
that a crowd of women who cannot afford to pay for novelty 
but can afford all the pretty things a weck after the fair when 
they are no longer startling, are dressing up in them “ to admir- 
ation,” are rivalling, are sometimes bettering those who first 
had them and making it necessary that these latter should fling 
them aside and prepare to cut a new figure. The same thing is 
true about men to a less extent, the exact degree of studied 
negligence or precision in the attire of the well-dressed varying 

in proportion as the “ reach-me-downs ” become facsimiles. 
Every year the crowds of those who copy become larger. 
They follow hard upon the heels of their models, who double 
and twist as they realize that their pursuers are gaining upon 
them, making now and then a feint of imitating their imitators 
in order to gain time. It used to be easy to guess a woman’s 
place in the world by her clothes. Mayfair and Hampstead did 
not look aiike. The working girl and the girl at leisure could 
be instantly recognized as such. At present it is a nice question 
to decide who is who by appearances, and clothes offer an un- 
certain indication not only of fortune and station but even of 
age and honesty. The same analogy applies to other questions 
than dress. There are fashions in manners, and if it is in one 
sense more difficult to change one’s manners than one’s clothes, 
it is considerably cheaper. The fashionable forsake certain 
“ways” as soon as the undistinguished crowd takes them up. 
The process of copying goes on more quickly than of old. We 
have been told that distinguished people are hard put to it to 
maintain their separation. How very much alike we all think 
and behave! Clichés, tricks of voice and intonation, “airs” 
of all sorts have to be abandoned almost as soon as they are 
learned. . Do we not constantly read of bed people in the news- 
papers who are fined and punished for successfully pretending 
in pursuit of their crooked ends to be somebody else, somebody 
infinitely above them in rank or position? The habit of public 
entertaining is responsible in a great measure for this outward 
levelling. The dilemma in which the distinguished find them- 
solves reflects in a very practical way upon the owners and 
directors of public resorts. A restaurant, for instance, may be 
no sooner honoured by the fasionable world than it is flooded by 
what we may truly call the “ ordinary run” of those who come 
chasing after them. The first comers fly, and unfortunately 
for the pockets of their hosts they are soon pursued by the 
crowd. Those who desire so earnestly to “keep themselves to 
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themselves ”’ should really stay in their homes. It is a terrible 
effort this keeping up of intangible barriers when cll others 
have been thrown down. However, rcally amusing games are 
always hard to play well—the true essence of the entertainment 
depends as much on one’s adversary’s skill as on one’s own. 
No games, least of all the sociel game, should be taken too 
seriously. The pursuers get quite as much fun out of it as the 
pursued. It is only a paper chase after all. 

On the other hand, it is greatly to be hoped that changed 
circumstances will not increase the influence pf fashion where 
more serious subjects than dress and menners are at stake. 
While not only the fashionable were few but their imitators were 
few it did not very much matter how they acted—at any rate 
in the histrionic sense of the word. The gyrations of a dance 
are of no account; the surgings of a crowd are et least ominous. 
Certain “advantages,” till lately the privilege of a few, are 
“becoming common.” Compulscry education has been but a 
dwarfed variety of the real thing. The way from the primary 
to the secondary school is now only barred by a turnstile. A 
certain force of ambition is necessary to take the average boy 
through, but given force and industry, the passage from the 
one to the other can be made. Keen, alert, hard-working, and 
perhaps rather pushing, the representative of the many arrives 
among the few. Boys are innate conservatives, and some changes 
in fashion will be made to keep the newcomers (in a meta- 
phorical sense) “‘ out.’’ So long as those changes are good ones, 
so much the better, because the newcomers will almost imme- 
diately follow them. But if the first change means that the 
qualities which got the boy in become taboo, the effect of fashion 
may be very unfortunate. Till lately ambition might be roughly 
seid to have been the prerogative of the abler boys in the secon- 
dary schools—we mean by ambition the intense desire to make 
a success of life, not the wish for mere school celebrity. Now 
able boys everywhere are ambitious. We are in face of a huge 
ambitious crowd. Those who set the silly example will be first 
imitated superficially and then overwhelmed utterly. One 
school-generation of those who inherit culture will be lost. 

Fashions in ideas may also become very dangerous among 
grown men and women. The intensive culture of all sorts of 
unreasonable notions may be quii+ harmless so long as they do 
not spread, but an intellectual fad adopted by a crowd would 
be dangerous in the extreme. Imagine if the intellectually 
satiric attitude so noticeable, or rather so general as to be un- 
noticeable in persons who regard themselves—indeed, who are 
regarded—as being in the intellectual van, were gencrally taken 
up. Suppose it meant for a short time the utter destruction of 
all plain literary conventions and all simple moralizations. The 
pendulum would swing again, but before it swung the crowd 
would have committed some monkey tricks whose damage 
would be difficult to repair. Suppose again that the curiously 
fashionable habit of thought, or more truly perhaps of expression, 
which seeks to confound the interests of the educated with 
patriotism, were to become general. At present the uneducated 
as a whole think of their own class-interests almost exclusively, 
but they are quite frank about the matter. They do not seek to 
mix up their self-interest with a noble passion. Bvt do not 
many of those who “ should know better’ do so? Do they not 
imply at every turn that it is in the interests of the country that 
they want their pockets spared or their grandfather's privileges 
preserved to their sons? It is perfectly natural that they should 
wish it, but men have no more business to reinforce their own 
interests by patriotic allusions whose application is doubtful 
then they have to reinforce them by appeal to religious dogmas 
with which they have little or nothing to do. At any rate they 
ought to consider whether they are not setting a very dangerous 
example. Self-interest—on any large scale—if it once confounds 
itself with the purer passions of the human heart is strong enough 
to wreck the ship—and that before those who should command 
her have time to change their tune. Ina sense, there never was a 
time when those whose brains or gold or tradition have set in 
the seats of the conspicuous had so little left of prerogative, and 
yet was there ever a time when such great possibilities lay open 
before them? Their influence may be more potent than ever 
if they can accept the fact that it must be a mental influence and 
not grizzle too long over their loss of “ temporal power.” What 
is the good, what the delight even, of exercising “ high and low 
justice” over a small clan of highland savages? The real 
joy of power consists in setting the fashion for men as good as 
ourselves—and even that does not equal the joy of setting it 
for better men than we are, 
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A CLUB FOR WOMEN V.A.D.'s. 
[COMMUNICATED.] 

7 OUR readers, particularly your Red Cross readers, will 
remember your leading article of October 11th, in 

which you expressed in words the feeling which is at the back 
of the minds of all women who work for the Red Cross Society : 
““ We want every Red Cross woman to feel that she is a member 
of an Order in which the sense of esprit de corps, or, if you will, 
of Freemasonry, is fully developed.” A definite step towards 
this desired end is the opening on Monday next of a club for 
women V.A.D.’s, where they may stay at small cost for a fort- 
night at a time and further find themselves meeting their 
comrades, renewing old friendships, and forming new ones. 
A hotel in Cavendish Square has been taken over, with all its 
furniture, end in complete working order, and here the V.A.D.’s 
will feel that they will be at home in London whenever they 
choose to go to it. The woman who is a member will have the 
advantage of bedrooms at most reasonable prices, and the 
poorer V.A.D., who cannot afford the small entrance fee and 
the annual subscription of £2 2s. for town and £1 Is. for country 
members, will be able, on production of her uniform certificate, 
to go to the canteen and there obtain cheep meals. This club 
will certainly meet a great want among the country Red Cross 
members, for we all know the difficulty of getting rooms in 
London nowadays. Within the walls of her club the Red Cross 
woman will feel that her Society, as well as making use of her 
services, has thought of her needs and provided her with 
facilities end amenities which will help her to enjoy herself 
in private life. But it is not only the private life of the V.A.D.’s 
that the club will help. We may hope that here will be the 
starting-point and headquarters of many pleasant associations 
and societies of V.A.D.’s. Perhaps four or five members who 
use the building will form themselves into a Ramblers’ Club 
and settle that on a set day fortnightly or monthly they will 
take ’bus or underground and wander into the country together, 
Or some members who want to study a particular subject may 
form a little group to ask for educational opportunities from 


‘one or other of the various Red Cross headquarters that are 


to be found in London. Again, members may join together 
to get facilities for sports or outdoor games in summer, and, 
in short, there is no end to the uses which may be made of the 
club, which should become a meeting-place and centre for all 
those whose aim it is that the Red Cross should be an Order, 
as well as a Society for the accomplishment of specified 
duties. 


An appeal has recently appeared, signed by Her Majesty 
Queen Alexandra, giving a wide outline of the activities in which 
it is hoped that the Red Cross will in future be engaged. Theso 
activities may to some extent be said to be a training-ground 
for the work which would again fall on the V.A.D. should the 
need once more arise for her services in time of war. Voluntary 
Aid detachments remain the Technical Reserve of the Territorial 
Force, and an untrained Reserve, as everyone knows, is of 
no use whatever. There is only one way in which it is possible 
to train those who wish to look after the sick, and that is to 
let them share, under proper supervision, in the work of caring 
for the sick. The patient, in fact, is the necessary raw material 
for the training of the nurse. The V.A.D. who intends to do 
her duty in war must train in peace, and she will find her oppor- 
tunity in the greater attention which is now being paid to the 
health of the nation. The Territorial soldier will be expected 
to do his annual training. Why should not the “Territorial 
woman soldier do the same? It may be said that no training. 
can be given her for the sort of case shemay expect to encounter 
in war-time, but the foundations of the work wiil be found 
to be the same in both instances. Habits of prompt obedience, 
of scrupulous cleanliness, and of meticulous care in the carrying 
out of orders, can be acquired by caring for civilian infants 
as well as by helping to nurse soldiers in a surgical ward. Besides 
this, in time of war the V.A.D. does not expect to go immediately 
into the front line and become the sister or staff nurse of a 
ward; and in the infant welfare centre, the orthopaedic clinic, 
the Poor Law infirmary, or in the out-patients’ departments 
of the civilian hospital she can learn lessons which will be of 
invaluable service both in civilian life and on mobilization. 
But, as the Spectator has already said, the Order in which the 
V.A.D. works should see to it that she should ‘‘ receive, as well 
as render, welfare,’ and she will feel that she is not forgotten 
in this club and in the convalescent home, for which a charming 
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house was recently lent for a year by two ex-V.A.D.’s in response 
to an appeal in the columns of the Spectator. 
The work of decorating and fitting the club has been carried 
‘on extremely quickly, partly owing to the fact that many of 
the workmen engaged on it have during the war been in military 
and auxiliary hospitals where the V.A.D.’s were serving. They 
therefore feel and express a real personal interest in the progress 
of the work and in the building being ready in time. With a 
club and a convalescent home two important steps have been 
taken towards the recognition by the Society of its duty to its 
V.A.D.’s in the future. It is to be hoped that the further 
aspirations expressed by you in October will gradually take form 
and that “within the bosom of such a society other societies 
more specially helpful to the V.A.D. should be created ; as, for 
example, a provident society, organized to act under the National 
Insurance Act.” X. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
(To rae Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—Although the decision of the Government not to 
proceed with the Levy on War Wealth on the basis of the 
proposal of the Board of Inland Revenue, known as Scale C, 
which alone had been under consideration by the Cabinet, 
was not communicated to Parliament until Monday last, 
inspired statements at the end of the previous week left 
little or no doubt as to the nature of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
pending pronouncement. For several days the indications 
had been strongly in favour of the abandonment of the 
scheme for the special taxation of capital accumulations 
during the war—one of the great objections to the suggested 
plan was that all increments would be liable and not only 
those arising from war-created activities—and the Chan 
eellor’s statement became merely the official confirmation 
of an accepted fact. I think it would be well to place on 
record the exact terms in which the country was informed 

of the result of the Government’s deliberations. 

Mr. Clynes had sought an official announcement “ with 
regard to the Government’s policy on the report of the 

ect Committee in favour of the taxation of War For- 
tunes,” and Mr, Chamberlain replied as follows: ‘“‘ My 
right hon. friend has not exactly described the purport 
of the report to which he alludes, but I am in a position 
to announce the decision of the Government. The Govern- 
ment, after full consideration of the report of the Select 
Committee and of the respective advantages and disad- 
vantages of the suggested. scheme for a Levy on War 
Wealth, have come to the conclusion that the dangers 
attendant upon such a levy altogether outweigh any 
advantage which could be derived from it. They have 
decided not to make any proposals in that sense to the 
House.” I have set out the question and reply in detail 
for two reasons. First, to emphasize that the Select Com- 
mittee did not report in favour of taxing war fortunes 
as implied by Mr. Clynes. The Committee confined them- 
selves to an expression of opinion that the scheme sub- 
mitted by the Board of Inland Revenue was practicable. 
They refrained from making a specific recommendation, 
and it will be agreed that the distinction is of the highest 
importance. ond, because the Chancellor’s words 
eave no doubt that the Government reached their decision 
purgly on financial grounds, as indeed was very clearly 
shown in the subsequent discussion. They came to the 
conclusion that the adverse consequences likely to accom- 
pany or follow the imposition of a levy on capital were 
-such that ultimately the financial situation would be 
impaired rather than improved if it were proceeded with. 

It cannot be denied that recently there has been a lack 
of that complete confidence on the part of the business 
community which is essential to reasonably rapid economic 
and industrial recovery. To what extent this has been 
due to the fear that the capital levy would be attempted 
or to other well-known causes it is not easy to say, but of 
its existence there can be no doubt. In these circum- 
stances the decision of the Government should meet with 
general approval. It is inevitable that a considerable 
section of the public should regard with favour a scheme 
ay oo to secure the return to the State of some part of 
the big gains admittedly springing from the misfortunes 
of the last few years, and on purely sentimental grounds 
the view might be difficult to contest ; but it would be a 
dangerous policy to allow such considerations to enter 





into the examination of any proposal which can only be 
properly decided from the strictly financial and business 
standpoint. Not unexpectedly perhaps the attitude of 
the Government was challenged by the Labour Party, 
and the Leader of the House very wisely decided that the 
question should come to an issue at once. It was clearly 
necessary that the country should have a detailed explana- 
tion of the precise reasons which had influenced the Govern- 
ment in reaching a decision. The principle involved is 
important and far reaching, and the right course was to 
express immediately the Government’s view of the conse- 

uences if, now or in the future, an attack were made on 
the foundations of the economic structure. 

If consistency is a virtue the Labour Party certainly 
possess it in their attitude towards the question of a capital 
levy. Their spokesmen invariably link it with the sacri- 
fices made by the country on the field of battle—while 
conveniently forgetting that the high wages which labour 
now enjoysis not less a product of war conditions than the 
existence of exceptional fortunes in the hands of the 
relatively few—and seem incapable of taking the large 
view which must be adopted if the subject is to be examined 
in the light of the effect on the community as a whole. 
Mr. Chamberlain very properly pointed out that sacrifice 
had been made by all classes—the financial burden on 
particular sections of taxpayers is almost intolerable— 
and he might have added that the lower ranks would be the 
first to suffer if the capital levy were imposed and the 
prophecy of evil results proved to be justified. His speech, 
by the way, will prove very disappointing to those who 
could discern the final discomfiture of the Chancellor when 
the Cabinet ruled against the capital levy proposal. As I 
have already made plain, the plan was examined from the 
financial aspect only, uninfluenced by any kind of political 
consideration, and the Government’s refusal to proceed 
with the levy had the complete approval of the head of the 
Treasury. 

In his contribution to the debate which took place on 
Tuesday Mr. Chamberlain was emphatic regarding the 
ineffectiveness of the proposed tax as a remedy for present 
fmancial ills, and showed himself gravely apprehensive 
of its psychological influence. He admitted that the 
mind of the business community had been seriously dis- 
turbed by the prospect—to a far greater extent than he 
had at first realised—and could not resist the conclusion 
that the material consequences would in the circumstances 
have been extremely serious. The mere fact that the 
leaders of finance and commerce had convinced themselves 
that grave results would follow must have tended to create 
the situation which they were anxious to avoid but believed 
would ensue. All who have watched closely the working 
of the financial machinery are aware how easy it is to 
produce conditions which are admittedly undesirable—for 
example, a rise in the Bank Rate—a movement which may 
be prematurely brought about through action or inaction 
arising from real or imaginary fears. We have had some 
approach to such a position this week in the City. For a 
day or two it seemed possible that another advance might 
be forced, through the inability of the Treasury to secure 
necessary finance, and there will be cordial endorsement 
of the Chancellor’s weighty pronouncement that what is 
particularly needed at the present moment is reasoned 
caution and clear thinking and a determination on the 
part of every member of the community to play his part 
in the solution of the many problems which necessarily 
confront the country. Only by these means can the more 
serious perils which surround us be surmounted. 

Business cannot progress and prosper if those responsible 
for the creation of imdustry are constantly under the 
shadow of doubts and fears, and it was part of the Govern- 
ment’s defence, if such were really needed, that it would 
be highly impolitic to permit the prolonged uncertainty 
which would be the inevitable accompaniment of a War 
Wealth Levy. Mr. Chamberlain shares the view I ex- 
pressed last week that a very considerable time would 
elapse before any useful sum could be directed into the 
Exchequer from such impost and that the necessity of 
permitting payment by instalments would mean that in 
some and probably many cases the final liability could not 
be met for several years. As a revenue producer and a 
means of securing a quick reduction of debt the tax could 
only realise the most modest expectations and could not 
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in any event be a considerable factor in regard to the 
floating indebtedness. If a Levy on War Wealth were 
imposed the Government could not refuse to accept its 
own securities in payment, and as these would almost 
certainly be tendered by a considerable majority of those 
liable the long term obligations which are not a matter of 
anxiety would be reduced, and the temporary debt, which 
is the principal cause of financial disquietude, would 
remain. I think it will be agreed that the Chancellor’s 
arguments were financially sound and founded on a 
thorough conception of all the points involved, and it is 
highly satisfactory that so far as this Government is 
concerned the decision can be regarded as final. 

As you know, Sir, the War Wealth Levy was to be an 
alternative to the increase in the Excess Profits Duty and 
not supplementary thereto, and the higher rate will now 
take effect. In the circumstances it is interesting to note 
the Chancellor’s preference for the E.P.D. on the ground 
that it will yield more money in a shorter time, but this 
should not be allowed to obscure the fact that it is an 
unsatisfactory and inequitable form of taxation, and should 
be abandoned as early as possible. Great sums have been 
raised in revenue in the last few years, but what could 
be easily accomplished in war time, when huge financial 
operations were founded on artificially expanded credits, 
can become a serious and, indeed, intolerable burden under 
other conditions, and it is necessary once more to impress 
upon the Government the need of the most rigid economy. 
Many of our troubles would quickly disappear if national 
outlays were brought down to an amount which could be 
justified in every particular. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in driving home his words regarding 
the sacrifices which had been made, gave illustrations of 
the immense financial burdens laid on those who have to 
pay direct taxes on the higher scale. The combined 
income and super taxes, together with death duties, seem 
to be a very effective form of wealth conscription, and 
when the taxation of business profits in the shape of the 
Excess Profits Duty and Corporation tax is added I think 
all but the absolutely prejudiced will agree that the limit 
has been reached.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, June 9th. ONLOOKER. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
— 
THE JEWISH PERIL. 

(To tHe Epiror or THe “ Specraror.’’j 
Sir,—The solemn wagging of heads in certain eminent newspaper 
offices over the anonymous pamphlet which calls itself The 
Jewish Peril would be intensely comical were it not a very 
disturbing symptom of the haunted and unwholesome condition 
in which the war has left the public mind. The pamphlet is a 
translation of a clumsy Russian forgery intended to pander to 
the superstition of the “Hidden Hand.” There is, indeed, 
reason to believe that it has itself been engineered by a more 
substantial hand reaching out stealthily from the arcanum of 
German Militarist Reaction. 

The literary and political history of the pamphlet is quite 
easy to trace, though it has been a little obscured by its author’s 
infirmities of memory. Fundamentally it belongs to a type of 
forgery which was common enough in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies when party passions ran high and the reckless scurrilities 
of political warfare could not be made effective without the 
concoction of bogus documents. In our own time this fraudu- 
lent traffic has become relatively rare, though the notorious 
Pigott and Dreyfus forgeries are there to show how easily it 
may be tempted into life when malicious controversialists venture 
on accusations which they cannot otherwise substantiate. This 
is precisely the case of “ Professor Sergyei Nilus,” the alleged 
author of the Russian original of The Jewish Peril. 

His documented “discovery” that the Jews, in conspiracy 
with certain secret brotherhoods, are at the bottom of all the 
political and religious convulsions and all*the social instabilities 
throughout the world has been devised to bolster up a theory 
which has long failed to convince. The theory itself is at least 
three centuries old. It was the staple of the pseudo-Apocalyptic 
literature of Antichrist and the Wandering Jew which assailed 
the early years of the Reformation and filled the literary armoury 
of the League during the Thirty Years’ War. It took more 
definite political shape in the tracts and broadsheets, afterwards 
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collected by the German Clericals under the title of Anabap- 
tisticum et Enthusiasticum Pantheon, which explained the 
Puritan Revolution in England—the Bolshevism of its day—as 
a plot against Christianity and Monarchy contrived by the 
Quiicker, Frey-Geister und Heil- und Gottlosen Juden. After 
the French Revolution and the upheavals of 1830 and 1848 a 
fresh impulse was given to the agitation. Meanwhile, the 
Illuminati had come into existence and Freemasonry had become 
known and they were promptly annexed by the scaremongers 
and substituted for the Quakers and Freethinkers in their new 
redaction of the “ Hidden Hand.” A number of blood-curdling 
works dealing in minute detail with their supposed activities 
as authors of the Revolutions were published by such writers 
as Father Barruel (1797, etc.), the Chevalier de Malet (1817), 
Eckert (1854), Gougenot des Mousseaux (1860), Crétineau-Joly 
(1863), Saint-André (1880) and Chabauty (1883). These books 
all fell flat. The blood of the public refused to be curdled, and 
to-day they are only found in secondhand bookshops or in the 
libraries of collectors of Masonic and Occult ana. 

In 1868 an ingenious German named Hermann Goedsche, who 
had been dismissed the Prussian Postal service for forgery, 
conceived the idea of galvanising the agitation into effective life 
by fabricating a document which would prove all its theoretical 
extravagances, For the purposes of this delectable enterprise 
he pretended to be an Englishman named Sir John Ratcliffe. 
His document took the form of a Jewish avowal of all the designs 
and machinations attributed to the Jews by the writers men- 
tioned above. It introduced the public to a secret assembly of 
the “ Elect of Israel” held once in every century round the 
tomb of a mythical “ Grand Master Caleb, the Holy Rabbi 
Simeon ben Jehudah.” The particular meeting of which 
Goedsche’s document is a sort of Protocol is addressed by a 
Chief Rabbi who expounds the plan of Simeon, handed down 
from generation to generation, by which the Jews may secure 
their domination over all the nations of the earth. This plan 
is in close agreement with the hypotheses of Gougenot des 
Mousseaux and similar writers. The Jews are to work with 
gold and the press for the subversion of Monarchy and Christi- 
anity. They are to act as a universal disturbing and demoralis- 
ing instrument and in particular they are to seduee and stir 
up the proletariat to political revolution, so that eventually they 
may establish the Jewish Universal Monarchy on the ruins of 
Christian society. This document, which passed unnoticed at 
the time, was seized upon in the early ’eighties by the more 
irresponsible elements of the anti-Semitic movement then in 
process of formation by Treitschke and Stocker, and widely 
circulated as a broadsheet. It was reprinted in France as 
recently as 1911 by M. Kalixt de Wolski in a rechauffé of the 
notorious forgeries of Braafmann. It proved, however, a little 
too exigeant for the mentality of those relatively sober pre-war 
days, and it is significant that even M. Drumont, while appro- 
priating the theories of Gougenot des Mousseaux—without 
acknowledgment, by the way—takes no notice of Goedsche. 

Now it needs but a very cursory glance at Goedsche’s forgery 
and at its raw material in the treatises of the literary scare- 
mongers, notably Gougenot des Mousseaux, Saint-André and 
the Abbé Chaubauty, to perceive at once the fraud which has 
been practised on the public by Professor Nilus’s book. But 
before we press this point home let us see whether Nilus himself 
has any reasonable explanation to offer of the provenance of 
his documents. It should be mentioned that these documents 
consist of a number of so-called ‘‘ Protocols of the Learned 
Elders of Zion” in which, as in the Goedsche forgery, certain 
Jewish teachers are made to avow to their disciples the dark 
designs of Jewry for the corruption and subjugation of Chris- 
tendom. Nilus does not refuse to say how he came by these 
Protocols, On the contrary he gives us no fewer than three 
explanations. Unfortunately for him, they are not only elusive 
and incredibly melodramatic, but they are also hopelessly 
contradictory. Two of them will be found in the English edition. 
According to one the Protocols came from a deceased friend 
unnamed who reccived them from a woman also unnamed whe 
stole them from “ one of the most influential and most highly 
initiated leaders of Freemasonry ... at the close of a secret 
meeting of the initiated in France.” According to the other 
there was no woman intermediary and no despoiled French 
Freemason, but the whole business was done by the deceased 
friend himself who rifled the safes of ‘‘ the Headquarter Offices 
of the Society of Zion ia France,’’ ‘The inconsistency of these 
two stories may conceivably be exp'ained, but it is not so easy 
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to account for the third story which Nilus relates in a third and 
enlarged edition of his work published in 1911. Here he tells 
us that the documents came not from France but from Switzer- 
land, that they were not Judeo-Masonic but Zionist, and that 
they were the secret Protocols of the Zionist Congress held in 
Basle in 1897. From these conflicting statements it is perfectly 
clear that Nilus is not a witness of truth and the damaging 
conclusion suggested by a comparison of his Protocols with the 
Goedsche forgery becomes irresistible. 

The Protocols are, in short, an amplified imitation of 
Goedsche’s handiwork adapted to the circumstances of the Russian 
Revolution of 1905. They are undoubtedly cleverer than 
Goedsche, and, indeed, far cleverer than Nilus himself,as judged 
by the crudeness and clumsiness of his comments upon them. 
The forgery was, perhaps, not his, but a forgery it unquestionably 
is. In its main lines it follows Goedsche very closely but borrows 
much additional matter from Gougenot des Mousseaux and also 
from modern Russian reactionary writers who have dealt with 
the evils of democracy. It would occupy too much space to 
quote all the parallel passages from the two forgeries, but it 
will perhaps suffice if I show how closely they follow one another 
in the central idea, common to both, that the Jews hope to 
accomplish their fell purpose by simulating sympathy with the 
proletariat and leading it into destructive and eventually 
suicidal political revolutions. Here are the main passages on 
this head :— 


GOEDSCHE. 


“Our people are conserva- 
tive, faithful to the religious 
ceremonies and customs which 
have been bequeathed to us 
by our ancestors, but our 
interest exacts that we should 
simulate a zeal for the social 
questions which are the order 
of the day, especially those 
which deal with the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of work- 
men. In reality our efforts 
should be direeted to captur- 
ing this movement of public 
epinion. The blindness of the 
masses, their propensity to 
yield themselves to oratery as 
empty as it is sonorous makes 
of them an easy prey and a 
docile instrument of popularity 
and credit. We shall find 
without difficulty among our 
own people the expression of 
such factitious sentiments and 
as much eloquence as sincere 
Christians find in their enthu- 
siasm. We must as much as 
possible sustain the prole- 
tariat ‘and bring it within the 
reach of those who have money 
at their dis 1. By this 
means we shall be able to 
raise the masses whenever we 
please, to lead them into 
upheavals and_ revolutions. 
tach of these catastrophes 
will advance by a long stride 
our own racial interests and 
will rapidly bring us nearer to 
our one great end—that of 
reigning over all the earth as 
it has been promised to us by 
our Father Abraham.” 


So much for the literary history of the Protocols. 


NILUS. 


“We intend to appear as 
though we were the liberators 
of the labouring man come 
to free him from his oppres- 
sion, when we shall suggest to 
him to join the ranks of our 
armies of socialists, anarchists, 
and communists. ... We gov- 
ern the masses by making use 
of feelings of jealousy and 
hatred kindled by oppression 
and need. . . . When the time 
comes for our Worldly Ruler 
to be crowned we will see to 
it that by the same means— 
that is to say, by making use 
of the mob—we will destroy 
everything that may prove 
to be an obstacle in our way. 
- « « - The populace in its 
ignorance blindly believes in 
printed words and in erron>- 


.ous delusions which have been 


duly inspired by us. . . The 
mob is used to listen to us 
who pay it for its attention 
and obedience. By these 
means we shall create such a 
blind force that it will never 
be capable of taking any deci- 
sion without the guidance of 
our agents placed by us for 
the purpose of leading them.” 


Their 





political history is scarcely less discreditable. They were not 
published because they were discovered—whether in the pages 
of Goedsche or elsewhere—but they were discovered because 
they were wanted for the ignoble purpose of a pogrom-weapon. 
In the first edition of his book, published in 1901, Nilus knew 
nothing of them, but was absorbed by the more abstract aspects 
of the problem of Antichrist. In 1905 occurred the Russian 
Revolution, and this was followed by the incendiary conspiracy 
of the Okhrana to stir up pogroms all over Russia and drown the 
new Constitution in a welter of Jewish blood. Nilus appears to 
have been employed by the Okhrana in this wicked campaign. 
At any rate the Protocols first appeared at this date in the shape 
of smal! pamphlets or broadsheets, and they were only afterwards 
collected and incorporated in a second edition of Nilus’s work 
as a dénouement of his theory of the Judeo-Masonic nature of 
Antichrist. Nor has their ré/e as a pogrom-weapon been confined 
to the year 1905. Quite recently abstracts of them were widely 
circulated in Denikin’s and Koltchak’s armies, They were 





printed in the Eparchial Library of Rostoff and were distributed 
by the remnants of the organization of Black Hundreds known 
as the Union of the Russian People. How effective they were 
for their murderous purpose we know from the horrible massacres 
of inoffensive Jews and Jewesses, which dogged the footsteps 
of Denikin’s armies throughout South Russia. 

But this was not the only sinister movement with which the 
Protocols seem to have been associated. The year in which they 
were first published in Russia was also the year of a very serious 
Russo-German intrigue against the formation of the Triple 
Entente; and here again these Protocols—or rather their 
argumert—appear as one of the main weapons of the plotters. 

It will be remembered that in July, 1905, the basis of an anti- 
British Alliance was secretly agreed upon by the Tsar and the 
Kaiser at Bjoerkoe. A few months later, while the Treaty was 
still incomplete, Count Lamsdorf proposed to the Tsar that 
advantage should be taken of “the new friendly relations” 
with Germany to conclude an agreement between the two 
countries for combating the alleged Jewish and Masonic peril. 
Now, the secret Memorandum in which this precious scheme was 
set forth and which the Tsar formally approved in January, 
1906, is virtually a reproduction of the anti-Semitic argument 
which the alleged ‘‘ Protocols of the Elders of Zion ’’ are designed 
to prove. It is true that the Protocols themselves are not men- 
tioned, but Count Lamsdorf is none the less positive, with the 
fabricators of those documents, that the Jews are the soul of the 
Revolutionary movement in Europe, that their “ principal aim 
is the all-round triumph of anti-Christian and anti-Monarchist 
Jewry,” that their millionaires subvention this movement with 
“ gigantic pecuniary means,” and that they are abetted in this 
enterprise by the Freemasons. The Protocols are, indeed, little 
more than a dramatic version of Count Lamsdorf’s memorandum. 
It is difficult to resist the conclusion that in some occult way— 
perhaps not so very occult—Nilus’s book was intended to serve 
the sinister ends of the pro-German foreign policy of Count 
Lamsdorf in the same way as it served the bloody purposes of 
the pogrom-mongers. 

And now a few words about the English edition. Its history 
and aims are not quite as clear as those of the Russian original 
owing partly to the circumspect anonymity in which its sponsors 
have veiled themselves. It is inconceivable that it is intended 
to stir up pogroms in this country, though the suggestion is not 
obscurely made in recent articles in the Times and the Spectator, 
More probably—as has already been hinted—it is part of a 
German intrigue to prejudice the German general elections in 
favour of the Militarist Reactionaries and perhaps even to justify 
the forcible upsetting of the present German Government by 
means of another Kapp Putsch. Here is the evidence for this 
startling conjecture. The German Reactionaries have lately 
been putting all their money on anti-Semitism. Their publicity 
agencies in Charlottenburg and Munich have flooded the country 
with pamphlets denouncing the present Government as a Juda- 
ized Junta, the instrument of a far-reaching Judeo-Masonic 
conspiracy to ruin Germany and to involve the whole of Christian 
and Monarchical Europe in her fate. This campaign has lately 
become official, and a paragraph has been inserted in the Electoral] 
Manifesto of the German Nationalists—the party of Kapp and 
Liitzow—formally adopting anti-Semitism as a plank in their 
platform. One of the aims of the party is to secure foreign 
sympathy and help, and they hope to do this by finding a common 
ground in anti-Semitism. In these circumstances the publica- 
tion of “The Jewish Peril” in England wears a disturbing 
significance, but it becomes much more disturbing when we find 
that simultaneously with it a German edition was published by 
the Charlottenburg Agency under the title, Die Geheimnisse der 
Weisen von Zion, with a dedication appealing not only to the 
German people but also to “* The Princes of Europe.” The object 
was clearly to get English support, and unfortunately the re- 

sponse was not long in coming. On May 8th the Times was 
inveigled into publishing an article expressing alarm at the 
revelations of the Protocols and calling for an investigation 
The delight of the German Reactionaries know no bounds. It 
was voiced by Count Reventlow in a long article in the Deutsche 
Tageszeitung of May 17th welcoming the T'imes’s acceptance of 
the Jewish peril as an indication that English public opinion 
was beginning to recognize the righteousness of Kapp and Co. 
in their resistance to the Ebert régime and what the Count called 
the “‘ pax Judacica.” Whether the translators and editors of “* The 
Jewish Perii”’ have tonsciously lent themselves to this intrigue, 
which is part of the German Reactionary plot to upset the Treaty 
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of Versailles and perhaps plunge Europe into another war, cannot 
be said. But assuredly the worst suspicions are permissible so 
long as these gentlemen elect to skulk in the coulisses and shrink 
from responsibility for their scrubby handiwork. Even Titus 
Oates had the courage of his forgeries.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lucien WoLr. 

[We have dealt in our leading paragraphs with Mr. Lucien 

Wolf's communication.—Eb. Spectator.] 








LETTERS TO THE EDFTOR. 





[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] ——- 

QUESTIONS FOR PATRIOTIC IRISHMEN. 

[To tHe Eprror or tHE “ Spectator.’’) 
Srtr,—I have read with attention two letters, the one published 
by Lord Monteagle in the Times of May 22nd, the other pub- 
lished by Sir Horace Plunkett in the Times of June 2nd. Each 
of these writers is a man of known patriotism; each of them 
holds that the maintenance of the British Empire is a necessity 
both for Great Britain and also for Ireland. They both of 
them, as I understand these letters, advocate in substance the 
same policy. They each hold that the Imperial Parliament can, 
and ought, at once to bestow upon Ireland the kind of self- 
government now possessed by each of the five Dominions which 
are popularly known as self-governing colonies. The meaning 
of this claim is to ordinary Englishmen perfectly clear: It 
means that Ireland ought to be given Home Rule as in New 
Zealand. The status of a Dominion, if given to Ireland, would 
involve the following conditions: 

(1) The Imperial Parliament would cease to impose any tax 
upon Ireland. (2) The Imperial Parliament would retain the 
right to legislate for Ireland, but would hardly ever exercise 
that right unless its exercise were desired by the Irish Parlia- 
ment. (3) Ireland would receive a Parliament elected by the 
Irish people, say, by the present Irish electorate, and authorised 
to legislate for the whole of Ireland in respect of affairs which 
solely concerned Ireland. (4) From the moment when Ireland 
obtained the status of a Dominion not a single representative 
from Ireland would have a seat in the Imperial Parliament. 
(5) The Imperial Parliament would, broadly speaking, cease to 
supply from the revenue of Great Britain any money whatever 
to meet the expense of carrying on the government cr the 
administration of Ireland. 

The insistence, however, by Irishmen so eminent as Sir 
Horace Plunkett and Lord Monteagle on the expediency of 
forthwith giving to Ireland the status of a Dominion raises four 
or five questions which in my judgment deserve an answer. 

I. What reason is there for assuming that Sinn Feiners, who 
demand that Ireland should be an independent nation, or 
Ulstermen, who ixsist upon the right of either remaining part 
of the United Kingdom or at lowest of not being ruled by 
one Irish Parliament elected by the whole of Ireland, will even 
pretend to be satisfied by the grant to Ireland of Home Rule 
as in New Zealand ? 

II. Is it possible for Great Britain, without the gravest 
danger to her independence as against foreign powers, to confer 
upon Ireland even the whole extent of self-government possessed 
by each of the five Dominions? 

III. Is it conceivable that if Parliament should under any 
Act whatever give to Ireland the status of a Dominion, Great 
Britain could maintain or try to maintain by any means short 
of civil war the rule of law and order throughout Ireland ? 

IV. Is it not the plain duty of the Government of what is 
still the United Kingdom to protect loyal citizens in Ireland 
[evea though they be brave soldiers-and brave constables acting 
in the service of the Crown] from outrage and assassination, 
and ought not this duty to be performed before the Government 
carries through the attempt to establish a Constitution in 
Ireland which apparently is not in truth desired by any Irish 
party whatever ? 

V. Is it not possible, and is it not therefore the duty for 
patriotic Irishmen such as Sir Horace Plunkett and his fol- 
lowers, to draw, and lay before the public, if not before Parlia- 
ment, a Bill which should give us the details of the Constitu- 
tion which they desire for Ireland or which, in their opinion, 
would give her the status of a Dominion ? 

This is practically the most important of the questions I have 
raised. Such a Bill drawn by such men would of itself be of 
immense benefit to the whole United Kingdom. It would 
probably give to the discussion of the Home Rule Bill now 
before Parliament a clearness and, above all, a reality which 
as regarde the British electorate the debates over the present 
Home Rule Bill entirely lack.—I am, Sir, &., A. V. Dicey. 

Oxford, June 7th. 


XUM 





IRELAND AND DEVOLUTION. 

[To tHe EpiToR oF tne “ Specraron.’’] 
Stzr,—It is just three years since writing as “an outsider ” 
to the Spectator I strongly advocated all-round Devolution as 
the best and only solution of the Irish problems and our other 
Parliamentary troubles. I suggested that England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland should each have a legislative Assembly or 
House of Commons of their own, and all be subject to a 
reformed House of Lords or Senate, which would thus become 
the link to keep the United Kingdom together. Since that date 
the Irish Convention has come and gone; Lord Bryce’s confer- 
ence on the reform of the House of Lords has made recommen- 
dations which have received but scant notice, and the Speaker’s 
Committee on the Devolution of Legislation has also failed to 
excite much support from the Press. In short, the efforts of 
our experts have so far failed to produce any acceptable scheme 
either for Home Rule all round or the better treatment of 
Ireland. Such being the case it will possibly be argued that we 
had better muddle along as we are doing at Westminster, and 
for Ireland to continue to search for some exceptional treat- 
ment which will silence the Americans, and not be altogether 
rejected by the majority of Irishmen. I am not an Irishman 
or an expert on Irish subjects, but I contend, nevertheless, 
that it is just this constant ery for exceptional legislation for 
Ireland that has brought us to the present impasse. I will go 
further and say that it is the presence of the Viceroy and 
Castle government in Dublin all these years thathas encouraged 
the Irish to look on themselves as a conquered nation struggling 
for freedom whose interests are not British interests. Before 
any local improvement can be looked for we must remove these 
insignia of servitude, and then persuade Irishmen in general 
that British interests are their interests, and Ulster in par- 
ticular that the six Protestant counties are a part of Ireland 
and not of England. 

I am aware that the Ulster clean cut is a solution that 
recommends itself to many Englishmen, and it is the solution, 
in a modified form, which the Government, with the best inten- 
tions, is now endeavouring to introduce in the shape of 
their Home Rule Bill. But so far the Government can hardly 
be said to have received much encouragement, as the Bill has 
been scornfully rejected by Irishmen of all parties; even Ulster 
only acquiesces, but does not approve. Unfortunately, too, it is 
just this acquiescence on the part of Sir Edward Carson that 
has helped to damn the measure in the eyes of the Nationalists. 
Unless, therefore, we are going to see the farce of creating a 
Parliament in Belfast which no one wants, and another in 
Dublin which the Irish Republicans refuse to recognise or 
avail themselves of, I fail to see what object will be gained hy 
persevering with the measure? 

In a recent letter to the Times (June 2nd) Sir Horace 
Plunkett once again urges that the Government of Ireland 
should be reconstituted on Colonial lines, ignoring entirely 
the fact that Ulster has already turned down this proposal. It 
is, too, now liberally admitted that the Colonies have the right 
of secession from the Mother Country, a right that a Parlia- 
ment sitting in Dublin would assuredly exercise at the earliest 
opportunity. If, therefore, Ireland is to remain an integral 
part of the United Kingdom, and there is to be no civil war, 
this Colonial form of government must be ruled out. In his 
letter Sir Horace further suggests that moral persuasion should 
be brought to bear on Ulster to force her to accept a single 
Parliament for all Ireland. On his side Sir Edward Carson 
pleads only to be left alone within the Union. Surely it is 
not beyond the wit of our rulers to meet both the wishes of Sir 

tdward Carson and Sir Horace Plunkett? Let Ulster be 
coerced to the extent that all Irish affairs be dealt with in a 
single chamber in Dublin. But let Sir Horace Plunkett and the 
movements he represents be similarly persuaded, so that Irish 
measures introduced in the Dublin Parliament be finally dealt 
with by a second chamber (House of Lords or Senate) sitting in 
London. By this means Ulster will be within the Union, and 
her interests safeguarded. Sir Horace Plunkett will also be 
satisfied, and Ireland will remain undivided. If this be the 
first step in Devolution Ireland will be subject to exceptional 
treatment only so long as it may be required to create similar 
local legislative assemblies in Scotland, Wales, and England. 
If a resolution of the House of Commons means anything this 
is the object desired by our present legislators. But such a 
change cannot, of course, be brought about by a stroke of the 
pen, and in the interval Ireland must be governed. Until the 
Ilouse of Lords can be reformed, and once more given real 
power, the simplest course would appear to be to bring in a 
short Act giving the existing House of Lords special powers as 
regards Irish measures, or as a temporary measure suspend 
(so far as Ireland is concerned) the Parliament Act of 1911. 
Rither course should satisfy Ulster. 

There will probably be some who will criticise these pro- 
posals, but can such critics produce any alternative policy 
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which will better satisfy the conflicting interests in Ireland? I 
very much doubt it. One thing I am sure that we all agree 
on, and that is as stated by Sir Horace Plunkett: “ The present 
Trish situation would in normal times not only have reflected 
generally on the policy of His Majesty’s Ministers, but would 
have led to their immediate resignation.” It is, therefore, up 
to the Cabinet to prove that they are still capable of establish- 
ing law and order, or to make room for others who can. It is 
not Ireland alone that is suffering; the Nationalists in Egypt 
are, I am convinced, closely watching the Irish methods, and 
the assassinations in Cairo will continue as long as we show 
ourselves incompetent to establish order so close to our own 
shores. We, too, have yet to learn what troubles the Khalifate 
agitation will produce in India and elsewhere. So long as 
Ireland leads others will follow.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ruishton, Taunton. Cotes Pasa. 





SINN FEIN PROPAGANDA. 

(To Trae Eprron or tHe “ SpecraTor.”’] 
Sir,—A good many of your correspondents have expressed from 
time to time surprise at the bitterness of the hatred of England 
displayed by members of the Sinn Fein party. They have 
called attention to the fact that there is no existing Irish 
grievance remaining to be removed, and the virulence of Irish 
hostility fills them with bewilderment. They are probably 
unaware of the subtle propaganda which is being carried on to 
incite the credulous and gullible Irish people against England. 
A continuous series of libels is being poured forth from the 
Press, many of them altogether without foundation. Some are 
quite beneath contempt, but others certainly call for some 
reply. Among the latter is a book recently published, entitled 
The Evolution of Sinn Fein, the author of which is Professor 
R. M. Henry, of the Queen’s University of Belfast. I should 
be much obliged if you would permit me to expose the very 
unfair attack upon England contained in this work. Referring 
to the Irish famine on page 29 the author says: “‘ The awful 
mortality from famine and pestilence was regarded with a kind 
of chastened and reverential gratitude, as an unexpected inter- 
ference of Providence for the extirpation of the hated race.” 
The outrageous nature of this charge, of which no atom of 
proof is given, will be evident to your readers. Any one pos- 
sessing the slightest acquaintance with the history of the period 
knows that it is absolutely contrary to the facts. It would be 
easy to cite overwhelming evidence to disprove the above state- 
ment, but the following quotation from the History of Modern 
England, the well-known work of Mr. Herbert Paul, a Radical 
member of Parliament and an ardent supporter of Home Rule, 
will perhaps appeal even to Professor Henry. On page 60 of 
volume I. he writes :— 

** All classes in Great Britain, as well as in Ireland, were 

animated by the single desire to save the Irish peasantry from 
starvation and from the deadly fever caused by famine. The 
City of London showed its customary munificence. Subscrip- 
tions poured in from every part of England.... The wages 
paid (in relief works) were about £160,000 a week. The cost, 
which was largely exceeded, Lord John (Russell) estimated at 
£7,000,000. ... They (the Government) did what they could, 
and, given the circumstances of the two countries, it may be 
doubted whether any Government could have done more.” 
It will be seen from this quotation from an impartial historian 
that Professor Henry’s charge against England is absolutely 
unfounded, and one cannot help regretting that a University 
Professor should have given his authority to statements calcu- 
lated to stir up ill-feeling among those who, in Ireland and 
the United States, are ignorant of the history of the Irish 
famine, and it would seem that some explanation is required 
from the author of a statement so glaringly inconsistent with 
well-established facts ——I am, Sir, &c., Historicvs. 

{It may seem incredible that a Professor of Belfast Univer- 
sity should have levelled such a monstrous charge against this 
country, but we have taken care to verify our correspondent’s 
quotation.—Ep. Spectator.] 





WASTE AND THE WAR WEALTH TAX. 
(To rae Eprror or tae “ Spzcrator.’’) 
Sirr,—Your leader with the heading “‘ Ration the Departments ” 
(Spectator, June 5th) is both timely and to the point. Nothing 
strikes the ordinary man in the financial policy of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer more than the fact that so little is said 
of economy. Accustomed to five years of bureaucratic oppression, 
a kind of resigned apathy and helplessness has seized the busi- 
ness man. He sees the Land Values Department kept in being, 
though its work has gone; he sees huge Labour Exchanges, 
which no one wants, paying an army of officials; he is asked 
to spend three millions to provide searlet tunics for the soldiers. 
Like the Russian peasant he shrugs his shoulders and says 
“ Nitchevo,” or, like the placid Turk, resigns himself to the 
will of Allah. Through it all, however, there is an under- 
eurrent of suspicion (rightly or wrongly) that some Government 
departments are merely trying to save their skins at the cost 





of the community. He rather suspects that the proposed War 
Wealth tax has for its object, not only the reduction of debt, 
but the provision of work for officials whose usefulness has 
disappeared. I was told the other day that a certain M.P. 
replied as follows to an inquiry why he did not press for the 
dismissal of useless officials:—“ How can I? I should he 
inundated with letters from my constituents whose sons have 
Government positions, begging me to plead for their retention,” 
—I am, Sir, &e., A. B. Burrows. 





THE DANGER OF DISESTABLISHMENT. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “ Spzcraror.’’) 

Sir,—Those who value the principle of Establishment, and are 
of opinion that the material advantages which it secures for 
the Church, important as they are, are small in comparison 
with the moral and religious, can scarcely fail to regard the 
policy of the majority of the Bishops with reference to the 
Matrimonial Causes Bill—particularly when this is taken in 
connexion with their support of the recent Enabling Act—with 
alarm. If, as the Church Times boasts, this policy has been 
adopted under pressure— opposition is far from being led by 
the Bishops”—it is the more to be regretted: the process 
known in ecclesiastical circles as “squeezing the Bishops ” 
reflects little credit either on the squeezers or on the squeezed. 
Be this as it may, when one prelate confesses that he attaches 
little importance to Establishment, and another assures us, in 
Colonial accents, that now is the time to “ make a shindy,” 
and that “there is going to be an unholy row,” it is clear 
that we are being brought within measurable distance of a 
catastrophe, and this for reasons which have so little to do 
with religion that it is difficult to think that any man of even 
average sense or education can identify the two. 

With regard to marriage in New Testament times, Lord 
Latymer is perfectly right. Even in later Judaism, monogamy, 
though largely practised, was not of obligation; the Talmudists 
lay down that no Jew shall have more than four wives, and 
allow kings eighteen. But it is unfortunate that the Buckmaster 
Bill has been discussed rather from the Scriptural and eccle- 
siastical than from the practical side. From the latter, the 
strongest argument against it is that the period of unrest and 
agitation through which the country is passing is unsuitable 
for any far-reaching change in our institutions. But the 
Bishops, as a body, cannot take this ground. The foolish and 
mischievous Enabling Act, which they rushed a few months 
ago through a Parliament more ignorant of and more indif- 
ferent to the affairs of the Church than any preceding legisla- 
ture, cuts it from under their feet. The one result of this 
measure has been to set in a disastrously misleading light the 
slightness of the hold possessed by the Church over its nominal 
adherents, and so to provide Disestablishers with a plausible, 
if fallacious, weapon ready to their hands. “ When a parish 
of 16,000 souls is content with an electoral roll of forty, mostiy 
females, the outlook is not hopeful,” writes the Secretary of 
the Church Reform League. It is not. But it was the advo- 
cates of the Enabling Act who, in spite of every warning, 
forced upon us the enrolment test—a test whose inadequacy 
no one who possessed the slightest eye for reality could for a 
moment doubt. 

It is possible, however, to think that the unrest of the time 
is a conclusive argument against the Enabling Act, and an in- 
conclusive one against the Matrimonial Causes Bill, because—as 
is shown by the congested state of the Divorce Courts, and by 
the scandals prevalent in all classes which are matter of common 
knowledge to social and philanthropic workerse—“ the present 
distress ”’ is extreme. In a formidable proportion of cases the 
so-called “ war-mariages” differ in no essential respect from 
illicit connexions, and have ended in separation followed by 
irregular unions, often of an avowedly temporary character; 
sex morality is undermined, the danger to the coming genera- 
tion is imminent, the country is rotten with venereal disease. 
The Buckmaster Bill will not remove these evils; this is beyond 
the power of laws. But it will modify at least some of their 
causes; it will relieve much of the misery which has been, and 
is being, caused by them; and if, as has been suggested, it were 
followed by prudent legislation bearing not only on the dissolu- 
tion but on the contracting of the marriage union, it would 
go far to create a public opinion more conducive to morality 
than that which now prevails. The Bill as it stands, in par- 
ticular the clauses relating to desertion, is capable of amend- 
ment. But an opposition based on irrelevant Scripture texts, 
and an ecclesiastical tradition which is neither uniform nor 
authoritative, is rather obstructive than rational, and is cal- 
culated to produce a conflict from which religion has nothing 
to gain and much to lose. And it is to be regretted that, under 
circumstances of what can only be described as national emer- 
gency, the Church should meet with a more than Papal Non 
possumus what is designed by serious politicians, who are 
certainly not extremists, as a measure of relief—I am, Sir, 
&e., An Enoiisa CHURCHMAN. 
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DIVORCE COURTS. 

(To tHe Eprtox or re “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Lawrance seems to think that 
his superior judgment is decisive without facts or arguments in 
reply to Mr. Barker and myself, but no one who really knows 
anything about the procedure and relative costs of legal pro- 
ceedings at Assizes and County Courts will be found to agree 
with him, and the statement that divorce proceedings will not 
cost more if tried at Assizes than in the County Courts is too 
utterly absurd to need a reply from me. But I would 
mention another reason, which he entirely ignores—i.e., the 
complaint that now the Judges are kept away too long on 
circuit and the demand for more Judges, which would increase 
in force if Divorce Courts were to be added to the work of the 
Judges on circuit—I am, Sir, &c., HENEAGE. 

Brooks Club, June 7th. 





THE FUTURE OF THE UNIONIST PARTY. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spscrator.’’] 
§ir,—Colonel Reid may be right or wrong in his prophecy, but 
I think he overlooks a fact, pretty well known, I believe, in 
Parliamentary circles, that there is a motive underlying the 
action of the Unionists in the House of Commons and that of 
their leader. That motive is belief in the necessity of marking 
time until this tyranny be overpast, and the unrest which is 
the aftermath of war has subsided. To this is added in the 
ease of Mr. Bonar Law personal loyalty to the Prime Minister. 
The object of my letter was to remind thoughtful members of 
the party that this motive might be carried too far, even as 
loyalty to the Prime Minister, however creditable to Mr. Bonar 
Law as a man, does not exhaust his responsibilities as a states- 
man. Mr. Law has responsibilities to the Unionist Party in 
Parliament and in the country; to the multitude of quiet 
people whose desires are limited to the enforcement of the law 
and protection for property and person, and to those great con- 
stitutional principles whose observance from generation to 
generation has ensured the stability of the British State. The 
existence of a body of men imbued with these principles and 
consciously protecting them must always make for stability, 
and their influence may, quite possibly, be greater in opposi- 
tion than in office.—I am, Sir, &c., C. Poyntz SAnvERSON. 
3 Clarence Parade, Southsea. 





SOCIALISTS AND CO-OPERATORS. 
[To roe Epitor or THE “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sim,—The Socialists are most anxious to obtain control of the 
co-operative movement, and the order has gone forth to all 
sections of the Socialist and Bolshevik movement to make an 
effort to capture the official position in the co-operative societies. 
The Socialist success in exploiting the trade unions has led 
them to believe that a similar success awaits them in the co- 
operative movement. The millions of capital in. this movement 
is a great temptation to the Socialist, and he will not be happy 
until he can lay his hands upon it, as he has done with the 
funds of the trade unions. Socialists do not necessarily believe 
in the principles of the co-operative movement. The Socialist 
Press often refers with contempt to the capitalistic methods of 
the co-operators. One Socialist paper says that “ the co-opera- 
tive movement is a creation of petty-bourgeois idealogy,” and 
that its trading, “like all capitalist trading, has a corrupting 
tendency, and creates in the workers engaged in it a bourgeois 
psychology and the employers’ spirit.’”” The same paper boasts 
that in Russia the co-operatives have been stripped “ of their 
power for evil,” and have been made subject to the Soviet 
Government. It is further stated that when the new social 
order of the Socialists is established in this country the co- 
operatives will only have a temporary place. “ All their share- 
holding dividends and private trading apparatus must ‘be swept 
away.” These Socialistic opinions concerning the co-operative 
movement indicate that the Socialists’ desire to form an 
alliance with the cooperators is not due to the love of the 
Socialists for the cooperative movement. It is not the co 
operator but his money that the Socialist wants.—I am, Sir, &., 
17 Heather Gardens, London, N.W. 4. W. Fautxner. 





THE PLUMAGE BILL. 
[To THe Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’) 
Siz,—I beg your indulgence to answer the two letters defending 
the plumage trade which appeared in your last issue. First 
of all, the widely circulated statement about the 3,000 workers 
in the trade affected by the Bill. The trade is organized in a 
company called “ The Ostrich and Fancy Feather Trade Asso- 
ciation,” which means that the “fansy feather ” dealers in 
London have a business interest in the legitimate ostrich-plume 
industry, which, of course, is protected and encouraged by the 
Bill. In their unscrupulous propaganda, the trade includes 
the workers employed in dressing ostrich plumes. The actual 


to 700, and the reason why they are so few in number is because 

80 per cent, of the feathers imported into London are shipped 

again to be made up abroad. . 

Mr. Brooks’s reference to other abominations is brought 
forward as a kind of palliative of the plumage trade abomina- 
tion. In other words, because a crime is committed in the 
next street we are asked to condone it in ours; because one 
kind of crime is committed in our street we are asked to refrain 
from stopping another kind. Nor is it true that the trade will 
only go abroad. Iondon is by far the largest open port for 
feathers in the world, and in 1914 the French plume-trader 
protested against Sir Charles Hobhouse’s Government Bill 
because of the unfavourable “ repercussion ” it would have on 
their own trade. Other countries, again, have constantly said 
that they were only waiting for our example to stop the traffic. 
Did America and our Dominions refuse to kill the traffic in 
their own lands on the ground that it existed in England? If 
we are always to condone a crime because it is being committe-l 
by somebody else we have no authority over, then all law and 
justice are at an end. 

Mr. Brooks and “H.” then repeat—I am sure quite inno- 
cently—the old, discredited fabrications about the egret farms 
of Venezuela and India. The Venezuelan farms grew up like 
mushrooms in a night when the evidence for the Indian farms 
had been exposed as worthless. No evidence for them has ever 
been brought forward—only statements. Even if the law pro- 
tecting egrets in Venezuela is genuine—as it may or may not 
be—it does not and cannot afford the faintest guarantee for 
saving the remnants of the birds. It is a vast and lawless 
country, very sparsely inhabited, and the egrets nest in its 
wildest parts. If armed warders (three of whom were murdered 
by the plume-hunters—see the official evidence of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies) were unable to protect the 
Florida egrets, it is not likely that the Venezuelan egrets stand 
much of a chance. The moulted plumes of egrets, again, are 
dropped after the breeding season is over and when the orna- 
ments have lost all their decorative beauty. They fall, too, 
among impenetrable thickets and in swamp over a vast tract of 
wilderness. Of what commercial value are an English bird’s 
feathers picked up even in a dry English woodland? H.M.’s 
Minister at Caracas expressly declared that “ the vast majority 
of the plumes exported to Eur@pe from Venezuela are obtained 
by the slaughter of the birds during the breeding season.” The 
evidence for the egret farms of India, again, has been com- 
pletely riddled by the experts. It was stated that the 
“farmed ” birds moulted their nuptial plumes four times a 
year (no known wild bird moults them more than once), and 
that they bred freely, 60 at a time, in a kind of pen 20 feet long 
by 8 feet high by 8 feet wide. Further comment is needless. 
How ‘“ H.” was persuaded that he saw egret farms I cannot 
imagine. But it could not have been very difficult to persuade 
him when he is under the impression that tke nuptial plumes 
of the egret grow from the neck. They are, of course, shoulder 
or scapular filaments. I refer him to Major Lindsay Smith’s 
evidence in the Journal of the Bombay Natural History 
Society, vol. xxiii., 1914. 

The remarks about the “ preservation ” of birds of paradise 

are best answered by what Mr. Pycroft, F.Z.S., of the British 
Museum, one of the greatest experts on birds in the world, 
and Mr. W. Goodfellow, of the British Ornithological Union, 
who travelled in New Guinea, have said. The former—‘ It is 
a fact that all the species of Paradise Birds are in very grave 
danger of total extermination unless speedy and effective pro- 
tection is afforded them ”; the latter—“ I have been aghast at 
the wholesale slaughter of these wonderful birds, and when 
revisiting the same localities later, at their complete exter- 
mination or greatly diminished numbers. ... No family of 
birds is so local.” 
Lastly, the people who are fighting this trade are accused of 
“intemperance of language.” Alas! it is the facts which are 
intemperate. It is an atrocious thing that millions of beautiful 
and harmless creatures should be slaughtered at their nests 
every year to supply women with hat ornaments; it is a crime 
of the first magnitude to bring vast numbers of winged beings 
which the world can never replace within measurable distance 
of extermination for the sake of the money that can be made 
out of them—even were there no cruelties, as it has been proved 
by official evidence that there are, attending their massacre.— 
I am, Sir, &e., H. J. Massincoam. 





{To THE Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Str,—Considerable comment might be made on the egret 
“farm” in Sind, as described by your anonymous corre- 
spondent, who, it may safely be said, has not much acquaint- 
ance with bird life, and clearly does not distinguish between 
the little white egret of the plume-hunter and the cattle egret 
and paddy bird, and who also is vague as to the anatomical 





number of workers in the “ fancy feather ” traffic is from 600 
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position of the filiform feathers known as “ ospreys,” which 
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grow (as any naturalist could have told him) not from the 
“neck,” but from the back of the bird. The whole question, 
however, does not in point of fact concern the Plumage Bill. 
At present the exportation of these and all other feathers of 
wild birds is prohibited from British India. It is not the 
object of the Bill either to interfere with the legislature of 
India or to promote smuggling. If at some future time it can 
be shown that properly conducted and properly inspected farms, 
where birds will breed under suitable conditions, are estab- 
lished where they can be under constant observation by quali- 
fied persons, and when it can also be shown that these feathers 
can be brought into the market without covering the importa- 
tion of vastly greater numbers of others obtained by killing 
the birds, it will be time to bring forward any question of 
placing Sind egrets on the schedule of the Bill, a possibility for 
which provision is made in Clauce 3. 

At the moment our urgent business is to safeguard all the 
finely plumaged birds of the world—the hundreds of species 
whose skins come in as well as those represented by their 
nuptial plumage—from organized destruction for a useless 
purpose, or, if we cannot do that wholly, to free ourselves from 
complicity in the slaughter. Sind fishermen and Paris milliners 
are merely red herrings to divert attention from the serious 
question which is before the country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. Garpixer, 
Secretary, Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. 

23 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 1. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, THE KAISER, AND 
ALGECIRAS. 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—There appears to be a mis-statement of really historic 
interest in Mr. Thayer’s life of Roosevelt, which you reviewed 
last week. Your reviewer writes: “ Mr. Thayer reminds us that 
he (Roosevelt), by a direct appeal to the German Emperor, 
persuaded Germany to refrain from an open quarrel with 
France over Morocco, and instead to enter the Algeciras Con- 
ference.” The facts are quite otherwise. It was the Kaiser 
who persuaded Roosevelt (and much to the subsequent regret, 
no doubt, of each of them) to send Mr. Harry White and an 
American delegation to Algeciras. The American President 
always felt that in yielding to the Kaiser’s wish, expressed in 
two vehement letters, he in some degree departed from the 
“Monroe doctrine.” It is important, I think, to make this 
correction, for we are sure to hear more of this incident, 
although the letters that passed will no doubt ere long be public 
property.—I am, Sir, &c., Moreton I’rewen. 

(Mr. Thayer’s point was that Pn-sident Roosevelt induced 
the Emperor to agree to the holding of the conference. There 
is not, we think, any contradiction between this statement and 
Mr. Moreton Frewen’s reminder that the Emperor in turn 
persuaded the President to send an American envoy to the 
conference.—Ep. Spectator] 





THE IDEA OF PROGRESS. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—Is it not a remarkable tribute to the continued improve- 
ment in the conditions of life which characterized the nine- 
teenth century that, in popular speech, in your article last 
week, and apparently in the Dean of St. Paul’s lecture, the word 
“progress” is actually used as if it were synonymous with 
“improvement”? And yet it is nothing of the sort. Progress 
is simply going forward, and the going forward may be either 
up or down, to heaven or to another place.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bidford House, Leamington. Hersert W. H. Green. 





(To THe Eptror or tne “ Spectator.’’] 
Bir,—Dean Inge’s view of the progress or otherwise of humanity 
is robbed of its value by reason of its limited scope. When 
anthropologists need 700,000 years, or much longer, to account 
for the known phenomena, it is not reasonable to compare the 
men of Athens, who are almost as recent as the men of London, 
with the present day. Progress is a matter of almost unlimited 
time, but is none the less certain, but comparison can with 
greater utility be drawn between the Le Moustier man or the 
man of the Piltdown skull, or of the Mentone caves, than with 
those the scholarly Dean makes use of.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Alresford, Epsom. Cuartes A, Piper. 





CANON RAWNSLEY AND THE LAKES. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Srr,—In your “ News of the Week” note on Canon Rawnsley 
last week you make a strange mistake (but it is probably due 
to a printer’s omission) when you say: “‘ He was appointed, a 
few years after leaving Oxford, to the vicarage of Wray on 
Lake Windermere, and he spent the rest of his life there or at 
Grasmere.” Canon Rawnsley was vicar of Low Wray for five 
years (1878-83) only, and from 1883 until he retired about three 
years ago he was vicar of Crosthwaite, near Keswick (in the 





beautiful ‘churchyard of whieh Southey sleeps), in the 
“glorious presence of old Skiddaw,” and in full view of 
“ Derwent’s glassy lake.” In that church, while on visits to 
the Lakes, I heard. many a strikingly eloquent sermon from 
this versatile worker, and in particular I remember one on the 
centenary of Tennyson’s birth in August, 1909, and one on 
“The Lady of the Lamp” (Florence Nightingale) on her death 
in 1910. These were congenial subjects to him, and few who 
heard the sermons in these beautiful surroundings can forget 
them.—I am, Sir, &c., L. J. -Roperts. 

2 Gwydir Gardens, Swansea. 

[We regret the inadvertence, all the more because we always 
associated Canon Rawnsley with Crosthwaite.—Eb. Spectator.] 





MAULE’S JUDGMENT. 

[To te Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In your issue of May 15th you published Mr. Justice 
Maule’s address to a prisoner who had been convicted of 
bigamy, words which assisted materially to the passing of the 
Divorce Act of 1857. Since forwarding the extract to you I 
have been reading Dickens’s Hard Times, and find, curiously 
enough, that the author has put into Mr. Bounderby’s mouth 
much the same words as those used three years after by Mr. 
Justice Maule. Readers of Dickens will remember that 
Stephen Blackpool, the working man of Coketown, was married 
and tied to an absolutely drunken, irreclaimable wife. In an 
interview with Mr. Bounderby there was the following 
dialogue :— 

*** Now, a’ God’s name,’ said Stephen Blackpool, ‘ show me 
the law to help me.” ‘Hem. There’s a sanctity in this relation 
of life,’ said Mr. Bounderby, ‘ and—and—it must be kept up.’ 
“No no, dunnot say that, sir. *Tan’t kept up that way. Not 
that way. ’Tis kep’ down that way. I’m a weaver, I were ina 
fact’ry when a chilt, but I ha’ gotten een to see wi’ and eern 
to year wi’. I read in th’ papers every ’Sizes, every Sessions— 
and you read too—I know it!—with dismay—how th’ supposed 
unpossibility o’ ever getting unchained from one another, at 
any price, on any terms, brings many common married folk 
to battle, murder, and sudden death. Let us ha’ this, right 
understood. Mine’s a grievous case, an’ I want—if yo’ will 
be so good—t’know the law that helps me.’ ‘ Now, I tell you 
what,’ said Mr. Bounderby, putting his hands in his pockets. 
‘ There is such a law.’ Stephen, subsiding into his quiet manner, 
and never wondering in his attention, gave a nod. ‘ But it’s 
not for you at all. It costs money. It costs a mint of money.’ 
‘ Tfow much might that be ? Stephen calmly asked. ‘ Why, you’d 
have to go to Doctors’ Commons with a suit, and you’d have to 
go to the Court of Common Law with a suit, and you’d have 
to go the House of Lords with a suit, and you’d have to get 
an Act of Parliament to enable you to marry again, and it 
would cost you (if it was a case of very plain-sailing), I suppose 
from a thousand to fifteen hundred pound,’ said Mr. Bounderby. 
‘ Perhaps twice the money.’ ‘ There’s no other law? fis Certainly 
not.’ ‘ Why then, sir,’ said Stephen, turning white, and motion- 
ing with that right hand of his, as if he gave everything to the 
four winds, ‘’tis a muddle. ’Tis just a muddle a’toogether, an 
the sooner I am dead the better.’ ” 

Dickens finished the writing of Hard Times in 1854. The 
trial for bigamy before Mr. Justice Maule took place in 1857.— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. E. Larron Pickcerine, Librarian. 


Inner Temple Library, E.C. 4. 





STRAW IN BRICKS. 
{To tHe Epiror or THe “‘ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—There seems to be some uncertainty among your corre- 
spondents as to how straw is used in making bricks. In the 
Argentine all bricks are made with straw. The broken straw 
which comes from the thrashing machine, and is otherwise 
useless, is tramped up in ordinary mud by means of horses 
until it becomes sufficiently glutinous to be laid out by the 
wooden mould. When dried in the sun the bricks are stacked 
up and burned.—i am, Sir, &c., E. B. T. 


BLIND BABIES. 
{To THe Epitor or THe “ Sprcraror.’’} 
Sir,—This is the month of roses and of perfection in most of 
the beauties of nature which charm the eye. Since I was a boy 
I have shared with other country lovers the delight of reading 
nature articles in your columns. To those readers—and to 
others, if any there be—will you let me make an appeal for a 
little section of the community condemned to pass their life 
without the joy of seeing the glories of an English June! At 
Sunshine House, Chorley Wood, we have twenty-five blind 
babies who are being taught to be little normal human beings, 
so far as that ie possible, from their earliest days until the age 
of five, when they are transferred to the residential schools 
for the blind. There are enough poor blind babies in the king- 
dom to fill six Sunshine Houses, and I want money to enable me 
to start the other five. The Press is crowded with appeals 
nowadays, but this one is so very special in its interest that 
I hope I may be pardoned by you and by those who reac it for 
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adding to the number. Full particulars will be sent to anyone 
who is sufficiently interested to write and ask me for them, 
as also will be acknowledgments of any contributions received. 
—I am, Sir, &., Artuor Pearson, 
President, National Institute for the Blind. 
224 Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. 





THANKS. 
(To tHe Epirorn or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Can you spare space for this note on a “ thankful ” dog ? 
A few years ago I had a most intelligent fox-terrier, who slept 
in a basket in my bedroom. On two or three occasions, the 
latter part of his life, I found him at the bedside, in the very 
early hours of the morning, asking to be let out. On his return 
to the house, he preceded me towards the bedroom, and on 
reaching, in turn, the top of three flights of stairs, he stopped, 
put up his paws.on my knee, and tried to lick my face. Was 
not his action an expression of thanks as well as an apology for 
disturbing me at such an unearthly hour?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Watton, Norfolk. H. Matis, M.B. 





THE BUZZARD. 
(To tus Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Vaughan, in his interesting letter published in the 
Spectator on May 29th, considers that I “ take an over-pessi- 
mistic view of the status of this bird (buzzard) in England 
before the war.” I should like to point out that the reappear- 
ance of the bird, and the gradual extension of its range in the 
West Country, covers a period reaching far back into the pre- 
war days. Neither, upon careful comparison, can I see wherein 
Mr. Vaughan’s observations differs from mine. He also states 
that, given fair play, “there is no reason why the buzzard 
should not lend an extra charm to the wilds of the West for 
many years to come.” My article was written partly in the 
hope of inducing game-preservers to give the bird that fair 
play, on which its continued existence, in the relatively 
restricted areas where it is still found in these islands, 
admittedly depends. Otherwise there is too much reason to 
fear that the buzzard will yet go the way of the sadly miscalled 
common kite. The statements I made in my article, which you 
published on May 15th, summarize the results of my continuous 
observation of the buzzard in Devonshire for many years.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Dovetas Gorpon. 
Spreyton, Devonshire. 





THE LOUTH FLOOD. 

(To THe Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—With regard to your paragraph in the issue of June 5th 
on the Louth disaster, and your reference to Charles Reade and 
to George Eliot, I think that there is an even more graphic 
and vivid description of a flood in George MacDonald’s Sir 
Gibbie, a work of singular charm.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Nottingham. R. J. A. Bonnett. 





SUGGESTIVE NAMES IN FICTION. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Str,—A correspondent of yours writes of “ Dr. Fillgrave ” in 
Trollope’s novels as a “happy invention.” So I thought it 
until I came across it in Lytton’s Eugene Aram, published, I 
believe, in 1852.—I am, Sir, &c., F. F. Monracue. 
Law Society’s Hall, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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POETRY. 


IN THE VALLEY. 
Heatuer and potentilla fold 
The rocks with purple and with gold; 
The burn beneath sings clear and cold. 





Here man and woman kept a tryst; 
Here often met; here first they kissed 
Under the white and secret mist. 


And here within this holy place, 
He came and thundered her disgrace, 
And looked his last upon her face. 


And while he cursed her ruined name, 
Her young soul fainted, sick with shame, 
Before the death knell of her fame. 


Had heath and potentil but known 

His wrath and her despairing moan, 
Their twinkling flowers had surely flown. 
And had the burn but felt that cry, 

Or understeod their agony, 

She must have wept her silver dry. 


The grey hills heard the lover take 
An oath, that made their echoes ache, 
To hate all women for her sake. 


The sunshine saw the woman cast 
Herself to earth when he had past, 
Her little pitcher broke at last. 


But heath and potentil are gay; 

The waters sing upon their way, 

Though all this happened yesterday. 

For June must joy, though joy departs, 

And life must laugh, though sorrow smarts, 

And buds must break as well as hearts. 
December, 1919. Epsn Pauvporrs. 








MUSIC, 
eee 
THE GLASTONBURY FESTIVAL PLAYERS IN LONDON. 
THOSE who in past years have enjoyed the music dramas at 
Glastonbury may have sometimes wondered how the works 
performed there would sound if produced under the conditions 
of a big theatre. Did the dramas old and new gain an impres- 
siveness from the fact that they were obviously being acted and 
sung with all the limitations inevitable in a little country town 
which is hardly more than a big village? Probably many 
people have asked themselves the question, how would these 
things sound if a real orchestra took the place of the piano, 
would these singers dominate it, and would the stage grouping 
and acting be on sufficiently broad lines to be effective in a large 
theatre ? The answer has now been given. Those who have 
often enjoyed The Immortal Hour, Mr. Rutland Boughton’s 
best work, have had their former pleasure enormously increased 
by the beauty of the orchestral accompaniment. The composer 
now shows us his resources of instrumentation, and they are 
considerable. He has written most beautifully for the wood 
wind, individualizing flute, oboe, and clarinet, with true dramatic 
instinct, and his treatment of the more sonorous effects is 
marked by a dignity and restraint which make them really 
effective. This drama itself, which is a fairy story, suffers 
from the fact that in it Celtic glamour is used as a substitute 
for poetry, but the music is so fresh and the interpretation of 
the artists so sincere that the result as a whole is delightful. 
In this mixture of fairies and mortals, the former are much the 
more interesting and convincing, and both as to the music 
they sing and how they sing it. Dalua and the Fairy Prince, 
Mr. Clive Carey and Mr. Jordan, carry the work through, with 
the help of the Chorus, though the King in his love scene and 
the Fairy Princess in her memories of her own land, have some 
good things to sing. The peculiar use of the mocking chorus of 
wood spirits was very effective and greatly heightened the weird 





character of the mysterious Dalua, whose part has been so very 
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artistically interpreted by Mr. Clive Carey both in singing and 
acting. Here mention must be made of Mr. Jordan’s lovely 
singing in the part of the Fairy Prince. He has three effects 
to make one after the other, the ecstatic hymn of fire and light, 
the delicate allurement of the fairy song, and also when he is 
“singing of summer with full-throated ease.” All these were 
given with certainty of effect, great beauty of voice, and artistic 
spirit. Besides performances of The Immortal Hour there has 
been a revival of Dr. Blow’s Mask of Venus and Adonis. This 
work of the time of Charles II. is not nearly so interesting as 
the rather earlier Cupid and Death of Shirley given so success- 
fully at Glastonbury last year; also a miscellaneous programme 
of dances old and new. Among the latter being Mr. Boughton’s 
Moon Maiden and Mr. Napier Miles’s Music Comes. This last 
has great sweetness rising to a moving climax and sinking again 
to calm. 

After these performances at the “Old Vic.,” are the performers 
to return to their cramped conditions at Glastonbury again ? 
More than ever now shall we feel the want of a largerstage there. 
Can they go on with their work meanwhile? It is to be hoped 
that they may be able to do so, even if the larger opportunities 
make them feel former limitations more acutely, because they 
are by their performances giving an opportunity for a school 
of composers to create something different from cosmopolitan 
opera. It may not be better, but it will be different, and that 
is important. It may be that the peculiarly national art of 
musical performance, which we once had in the Elizabethan 
Masque, may live again, and we may again express ourselves 
naturally in music. Mr. Boughton and his friends have done 
enough to show that theirs is an adventure of great hope, they 
must go on. H. 8. 


BOOKS. 
————— 
INDIA AT THE DEATH OF AKBAR.* 

THE mediaeval belief in the wealth of the Indies served a useful 
purpose in stimulating hardy mariners to go westward across 
the Atlantic and eastward round the Cape when the age of 
exploration began in the late fifteenth century. Those who 
went to India, expecting to find a land of rich men, were soon 
undeceived, but the Western peoples who were dazzled by the 
splendour of returning nabobs clung to the legend of the gorgeous 
East as a veritable Tom Tiddler’s ground. Now that Indian 
civilians are not allowed to engage in trade and cannot, on their 
retirement, buy great estates with hastily amassed savings, the 
public has learned to take a more sober view of the resources of 
India. We all know nowadays that India is a poor country or, 
to put it more accurately, that the vast majority of the inhabi- 
tants are very poor people. The gradual recognition of the truth 
about India has, however, had one curious result. There are 
tlways a few British citizens who carry the national virtue—or 
failing—of modesty into politics and take a strange and perverse 
delight in depreciating the efforts of their country. Some of 
these eccentrics, notably the late Mr. Hume, have contended 
that, if India is poor nowadays, it is the fault of her British rulers. 
They assume that the old legend of India’s wealth was true. 
They contrast the supposed Golden Age of the Moguls with the 
stern facts of the Indian situation to-day, and they infer that 
the British administration of a century and a half has impover- 
ished India. It is regrettable that any British people should 
indulge in these anti-British paradoxes, which are of course 
welcome to the handful of extreme native agitators of whom 
Mr. Montagu stands in awe. But the charges can be refuted 
with ease. Any one who cares to read Indian history may 
satisfy himself that India is now more justly governed and more 
prosperous than she had been for centuries before “‘ John Com- 
peny ” became all powerful. 

Mr. Moreland’s excellent study of the condition of India in 
1605, at the death of Akbar, shows how the subject should be 
approached. If we are to determine whether India has advanced 
or declined in wealth, we must have some standard by which 
to measure the changes. Mr. Moreland takes as his fixed point 
the close of Akbar’s long and successful reign, when all India 
was more or less subject to the Mogul administration under the 
direction of an exceptionally capable and thoughtful Empress. 
There are elaborate accounts of Akbar’s system by his con- 
temporaries. There are also many narratives by European 
travellers who visited India in his day. Mr. Moreland, an 
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experienced Indian civilian whose writings on agriculture and 
taxation in the United Provinces are well known, has endeavoured 
to reconstruct from the available materials a picture of the 
India of three centuriesago. He writes dispassionately, citing all 
his authorities and giving his reasons for all his conclusions. He 
has thus produced a book of great historical interest while at the 
same time he dissipates the legend of India’s former wealth and 
the foolish and malevolent deductions drawn from it. In the 
first place we may notice that he estimates the population at a 
hundred millions, or less than a third of what it is to-day. The 
middle classes did not count, any more than in modern Russia. 
“There were at this time no lawyers, very few, ifany, professional 
teachers, no journalists or politicians, no engineers, no forms of 
employment corresponding to the modern railway, postal or irriga- 
tion services, or to factories and large workshops, few landholders 
jn the modern sense, and, unless I am mistaken, scarcely any 
families living upon accumulated property ’—because the 
Emperor confiscated, if he could, the fortunes left by his nobles, 
officers or merchants. Power and wealth were the monopoly of 
the foreign court and the official hierarchy. This smal! favoured 
class, with its multitudes of soldiers and personal attendants, 
had to be supported in luxury by the mass of cultivators, which 
was as large as it is now, in proportion to the total population. 
The peasant was required to pay the Emperor the equivalent of 
a third of the gross produce of his land, as estimated on the 
area sown and the average yield. The author finds that for 
typical districts in the Meerut division Akbar’s assessment was 
roughly double the present rent paid to a landholder, and that 
for one district it was three times as much. There were other 
taxes of uncertain amount to set off against the modern taxes 
and dues, so that the peasant was clearly far worse off under the 
Moguls than he is now. Moreover, in return for this heavy 
taxation there was no security—no regular court to which to 
appeal against oppression, no help in time of famine, no road 
to market that was free from tolls or from robbers. When the 
crops failed, the townsfolk might perhaps receive assistance, but 
the peasantry could only wait for death to relieve them. It 
was the regular practice for famished ryots to sell their children 
into bondage. ‘We read of a Persian envoy taking home a 
large number of Indian children, because famine had made 
them cheap during his visit.” As late as 1785 Sir William 
Jones, in a charge to a jury, spoke of “ large boats filled with 
children, mostly stolen from their parents or bought perhars 
for a measure of rice in a time of scarcity, coming down the river 
for open sale in Calcutta.”” There were many slaves or serfs in 
Akbar’s day. It was reserved for Great Britain to make every 
Indian a free man. 

Mr. Moreland’s account of Indian trade and commerce is 
profoundly interesting. Apart from the industries patronized 
by the court, it is clear that the Indian artisan’s lot was very 
hard. He lived upon credit and was dependent on the middle- 
man. The East India Company’s Madras correspondence shows 
that the factors had to advance money to the weavers who 
worked for them. This was the universal practice in Akbar’s 
time. The weaver had to pay an Imperial tax on every piece 
of cloth that he produced before he could offer it for sale. The 
author thinks that real wages, in the towns, were much the same 
then as now, provided always that part of the wages were not 
intercepted by some official or contractor. The extent of the 
foreign trade of India seems to have been much exaggerated. 
It was hampered by the heavy risks of transit, whether by land 
or by sea. Furthermore, India had little to export but textiles, 
indigo, spices and sugar, while her main import was bullion. 
The market for European goods was small and uncertain, 
because only the higher classes could afford to buy them. But 
for the discovery of gold and silver mines in the New World, 
it is difficult to see how Europe could have continued to trade with 


India through the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, for 


mediaeval Europe had only aslender stock of the precious metals. 
Mr. Moreland reminds us that the pepper-pot ought to be the 
symbol of our Indian Empire. Until Western Europe had 


discovered how to keep cattle in good condition through the ~ 


winter, the beasts had to be slaughtered in the summer and 
autumn and the meat salted, or “ powdered” with spices and 
pepper. The glories of Venice were based on her old monopoly 
of the indirect import of spices and pepper from the East, by 
way of Turkey or Egypt. The Portuguese were tho first to 
open the sea route for these costly necessaries of life. The Dutch 
followed only when the occupation of Lisbon by the Spaniards 
closed the pepper-market of Western Europe, and the English 
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in turn went to the East Indies because the Dutch had mono- 
polized the pepper trade and fixed their own prices. The East 
India Company’s agents only went to Surat on their third 
voyage because they had failed to buy pepper and spices at 
Java or Sumatra. Thus the quest for pepper gave us India. 
But the trade in these precious wares was necessarily small, 
and the cloth trade was of modest proportions because the 
natives of the countries abutting on the Indian Ocean were not 
in the habit of wearing many clothes. Mr. Moreland, after 
reviewing the course of Indian commerce of Akbar’s day, con- 
cludes that the total volume of shipping leaving India yearly 
for foreign parts was from 24,000 to 36,000 -net register tons. 
Before the war the corresponding figure for modern shipping 
was 6,750,000 net tons—or two hundred times as much. The 
statement helps us to realise how European venturers trans- 
formed the commerce of India. The profits on successful 
voyages were very great—perhaps four or five hundredfold— 
but the risks were enormous. The imports of gold and silver 
went to increase the luxury of the court and to swell the hoards 
of treasure which the wealthy liked, then as now, to accumulate. 
It was the existence of these useless hoards, in presence of one 
of which Clive, being invited to help himself, was astonished at 
his own moderation, which confirmed in European minds the 
belief in India’s colossal wealth. But the heaps of gold and silver 
did not fructify the soil of India or benefit in the least the vast 
majority of the Indian peoples. Mr. Moreland concludes that, 
“then as now, India was desperately poor,” and that “ the 
Jower classes, including very nearly all the productive elements, 
lived even more hardly than they live now.” The State took 
all that it could and gave nothing in return, thus discouraging 
production and encouraging men to seek the idle life of the menial 
classes. The result was the collapse of the Mogul Empire, 
which we have replaced by a less burdensome and far more 
actively beneficent rule. ; 





THE IDEA OF PROGRESS.* 

“Tr is incomprehensible to me,” says Mr. Chesterton, “ that 
any thinker can celmly call himself a modernist ; he might as 
well call himself a Thursdayite.” It was an effective hit in Mr. 
Chesterton’s caricature manner, but it had, of course, no real 
bearing on the question at issue: for the essence of Modernism 
is that it is fluid, while the essence of Thursday is that it is fixed. 
If “ a Thursdayite ” meant anything at all, it would mean & man 
who believed in the essential superiority of Thursday above the 
other days in the week—a man who believed thet Thursday 
contained some subtle virtue not to be found in Wednesday or 
Friday. A modernist, on the other hand, believes not only that 
to-day shows an advance on yesterday, but that to-morrow will 
show an advance on to-day. It is to the genesis and growth of 
this optimistic idea, which Dr. Inge handled s0 roughly in his 
recent Romanes Lecture, that Professor Bury has devoted the 
present volume. 

He begins by pointing out that while “ all increases in power 
and knowledge depend on human effort, the idea of the progress 
of humanity, from which all these particular progresses derive 
their value, raises a definite question of fact, which man’s wishes 
or labours cannot affect.’’ Our experience is so limited that we 
cannot tell whether or not the movement of the wurld is in a 
direction ultimately desirable. Even in the field of science, 
where every step forward has led to other steps, we cannot be 
assured that some time we will not reach a point where much 
remains to be discovered, but our means of investigation have 
been exhausted ; in the moral and social sphere it is even less 
certain that there will be any continuity of development. Pro- 
gress, therefore, is either true or false, but it cannot be proved. 
* Belief in it is an act of faith.” 

In the pre-Christian ages there was no such faith. The 
perveding theory was that mankind was passing through a 
period of degeneration and that the “Golden Age” was de- 
cisively past. Time was felt to be against humanity. Similarly 
the concept of the imminent end of the world which coloured 
Christian thought up to the close of the Dark Ages was antagon- 
istic to a theory of Progress: it was hardly possible to imagine 
any substantial improvement taking place in the universe in 
the short space that remained before it was involved in the final 
catastrophe. In the Renaissance men’s eyes were opened, but 
they used them to look back; they were rediscovering and 
jmitating the Classics, not finding new points of departure. 
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Bacon himself, with all his abounding belief in utilitarianism, 
was so convinced that he lived in the old age of humanity that 
he could not realize the possibility of an indefinite advance in 
the future. It is only in the philosophy of Descartes that Pro- 
fessor Bury finds clearly the original seeds of the idea for which 
he seeks. The axioms of the supremacy of reason and the in- 
variability of natural law which Descartes propounded were 
the necessary preliminaries for a theory of Progress. 

The line of thought is pursued through the controversy over 
the Ancients and Moderns to Fontenelle, who was the first to 
formulate the idea of the progress of knowledge as a complete 
doctrine. The Abbé de Saint Pierre added the essential concep- 
tion of a long vista of achievement stretching into the future, 
and Montesquieu used history to demonstrate that not only 
does mankind progress but that the rate of improvement con- 
tinually accelerates. The retrograde influence of Rousseau was 
negatived by the turbulent optimism of the Revolutionary era, 
during which Condorcet found courage under the shadow of 
the guillotine to develop the teachings of Turgot and restore the 
idea to its prominence as a leading problem of the world. Having 
dealt with these outstanding figures and the lesser lights around 
them, Professor Bury reviews the various schools of thought 
which disseminated and popularized the idea in the early decades 
of the nineteenth century. He then examines the attempts 
made by Comte and the Positivists to generalize a law of pro- 
gress, and indicates the defects which render their formulae 
unsatisfactory ; and finally he states and examines the evolu- 
tionary theory proclaimed by Herbert Spencer, which in the 
hands of its author was a doctrine of perfectibility, but, as Huxley 
pointed out, was equally capable of a pessimistic interpretation. 

From this meagre outline the reader may gain some generel 
notion of the scope of Professor Bury’s work, which in clarity, 
accuracy, and fairness attains the high standard set by his 
previous historical volumes. The subject does not lend itself 
to excited narrative, and the book is consequently less animated 
than, say, his account of the later Roman Empire; and in the 
interests of impartiality he has suppressed any tendency he may 
have felt to indulge in occasional epigrams. Although he is 
obviously to be counted amongst the optimists, he considers the 
opposing arguments with complete candour and dispassionate- 
ness, and his scholarly devotion to his thesis does not prevent 
him from concluding with a query of unruffled scepticism : 
“Will not that process of change, for which Progress is the 
optimistic name, compel ‘ Progress’ too to fall from the com- 
manding position in which it is now, with epparent security, 
enthroned ?” 





THE LOLLARD BIBLE.* 
Miss DEANESLY’s masterly treatise on the use of the Bible in 
the middle ages, and the Wycliffite versions in particular, is an 
illustration of the way in which knowledge is incre: sed by thcse 
who challenge received opinions. Until a generation ago it was 
universally believed that Wycliffe and his followers had revo- 
lutionized the religious life of England by translr ting the Bible 
into English and encouraging the laity to read it or to hear it 
read. Then came Cardinal Gasquet with a new theory that the 
Roman Church had always favoured Bible reading in the 
vernacular and that Wycliffe’s Bible was little more than an 
“‘ authorized” version. It seemed as if we must revise all our 
traditional views of Wycliffe and of the ignorance of his con- 
temporaries in regard to the Bible. For the time being, the 
significance of the Lollard movement as the precursor of the 
Reformation appeared to be in doubt. But this violent question- 
ing of an accepted position gave a stimulus to fresh inquiry. Miss 
Deanesly has investigated the whole subject of Biblical study in 
Europe, and not in England alone, before and after Wyclifie’s 
day, with a patient scholarship that deserves all praise, and she 
concludes that the old view was right. She proves by an over- 
whelming array of evidence that the Wycliffite Bible was the 
first and only English version of the Scriptures which was 
accessible to our ancestors before Tindale and Coverdale, and 
that the Roman Church did its utmost to discourage people 
from reading this Bible or any other religious book in their own 
tongue, with rare exceptions. When Sir Thomas More said in 
his anti-Reform “ Dialogue ” of 1528 that “‘ the whole Bible was . 
long before his [Wycliffe’s] days by virtuous and well-learned men 
translated into the English tongue, and by good and godly 
people with devotion and soberness well and reverently read,” he 
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was mistaken. There were no such translations, save Richard 
Rolle’s version of the Psalter and a version of the Apocalypse, 
unless we may suppose More to refer to the Anglo-Saxon gospels 
which had become unintelligible to fourteenth-century English- 
men. More had seen English Bibles in monastic libraries, but 
they were Wycliffite i He had assumed, from what 
he knew of Tindale’s Testament, that the Wycliffite Bible must 
be openly heretical. He did not know that Wycliffe and his 
disciples were content to translate the Vulgate literally and to 
let the Scriptures speak for themselves, so that orthodox readers 
might well use the Wycliffite Bible, as for instance Henry VI. did. 
More’s error, based on a mistaken inference, has led astray 
his co-religionists who now seek to overthrow the Wycliffite 
tradition. 

Mediaeval Europe, with its common faith, its use of Latin 
as 2 common language, and its centre at Rome, was very much 
more of a community than it has been since the Reformation. 
Thus mediaeval history, and especially Church history, cannot 
be properly understood if we fix our attention on one country and 
neglect the others. It is one of the great merits of Miss Deanesly’s 
book that it contains a thorough discussion of the attitude of 
the Church towards vernacular Bible reading in Western Europe. 
She shows that the Church was generally hostile. Gregory VII. 
(Hildebrand) in 1079 refused the Bohemian King’s request that 
the service might be said in Slavonic. ‘‘ Not without reason has 
it pleased Almighty God that Scripture should be a secret in 
eertain places, lest, if it were plainly apparent to all men, per- 
chance it would be little esteemed and be subject to disrespect ; 
or it might be falsely understood by those of mediocre learning 
and lead to error.’” Pope Gregory’s opinion was shared by most 
Churchmen and still prevails in the Roman Church. If a king 
or a. nobleman wished to read the Bible in the vernacular, the 
Church had, as a rule, no objection to offer, but everywhere it 
set its face against efforts to spread a knowledge of the text of 
the Bible among the common people. The Waldensians or 
Vaudois in the late twelfth and thirteenth centuries based their 
demand for a simpler and purer Church on their reading of the 
New Testament in French or Provengal or Catalan. They taught 
their disciples to memorize long passages from the Gospels. 
Pope Innocent III. condemned them, and his commissioners 
took care to destroy all the vernacular Bibles that they could 
lay hands on. A casuist might argue that the Pope did not 
expressly forbid all such Biblical translations, but in practice 
his letter was interpreted as if it prohibited laymen from possess- 
ing any part of the Bible in the vernacular. The synod of Tou- 
louse in 1229 decree1 that “lay people shall not have books of 
Scripture, except the Psalter and the Divine office; and they 
shall not have these books in the vulgar tongue,” and any man 
who was caught reading the Bible was presumed to be a heretic. 
In the Latin countries such decrees could be enforced. In 
Germany and the Low Countries, under the Empire, it proved 
more difficult to suppress heresy and Bible reading. The mystics, 
like Eckhart and Tauler and other “ Friends of God,” were 
orthodox, but they too, as well as the heretics, did much to 
popularize the Bible in German. On the lower Rhine the 
“ Brethren of the Common Life” in 1398 obtained from the 
law school of Cologne a pronouncement in favour of the vernacular 
Scriptures. It is noteworthy that a German Bible was printed 
as early as 1466, at Strasbourg, and that fourteen editions of it 
appeared before Luther’s New Testament of 1522. But the 
Church as a body disapproved of these Bibles and did what it 
could to discourage the laity from using them. In Germany and 
the Netherlands alone was it comparatively unsuccessful. 

The record of Biblical study in England before Wycliffe is 
astonishingly meagre. Miss Deanesly shows that the higher 
classes, who used French, were seldom educated and that the 
mass of the people had little schooling. Few men or women 
could have read English Bibles if any had existed. But the 
clergy were scarcely more literate. Giraldus Cambrensis, who 
died in 1223, made great fun of the ignorance of Latin which 
prevailed among his fellow-ecclesiastics, even archbishops and 
abbots. The bishops at a much later date were incessantly 
striving to raise the educational level of the parish priests, 
many of whom could not construe the Latin offices which they 
had to say daily. In theory the priest was supposed to expound 
the Gospel for the day on certain Sundays, but it seems doubtful 
whether many priests could translate the Vulgate into English 
for the benefit of their flock. They derived their knowledge of 
the Bible from the few selections and adaptations, in verse or 
in prose, which form the bulk of what is called Middle English 





literature. Miss Deanesly has made an analysis of 7,578 wills, 
all earlier than 1526, to illustrate the scarcity of books. Of all 
these testators, only six hundred mentioned their books, and 
only six, who were not known to be Lollards, possessed English 
Bibles—the earliest being in a will of 1394. Such facts help us 
to realize the need for a Wycliffe in the fourteenth century, 
and to understand the immense popularity of his “ Poor 
Preachers.”’ Miss Deanesly does not think that Wycliffe himself 
translated much of the Bible known by his name. Part of the 
work was done by Nicholas Hereford, a canon of Leicester 
Abbey, who afterwards recanted his heresy. But the chief 
translator was Wycliffe’s secretary, John Purvey, a great Oxford 
scholar. Purvey had a hand in the first Wycliffite version, 
which was tiresomely literal, and he seems to have been mainly 
responsible for the second version, which was more idiomatic, 
and forthe Wycliffite Prologue. This Bible at once became highly 
popular, and nearly two hundred manuscript copies survive. 
Richard II.’s queen, Anne of Bohemia, had a copy of the 
Wycliffite Gospels. But the Church, after checking the growth 
of Lollardy, did its best to suppress the Lollard Bible. A 
provincial council at Oxford in 1408, at the instance of Arch- 
bishop Arundel, forbade anyone to translate the Bible or to 
“read this kind of book, booklet or treatise, now recently 
composed in the time of the said John Wycliffe, or later, or any 
that shall be composed in future, in whole or part, publicly or 
secretly, under penalty of the greater excommunication, until 
that translation shall be recognized and approved by the dio- 
cesan.” The Wyocliffite Bible was thus prohibited, but no other 
version was approved until the Reformation swept away all 
these mediaeval barriers. Miss Deanesly’s learned and dispas- 
sionate book will at once take its place as the standard authority 
on the subject. 
THE HARVEST OF THE SEA.* 
“AN adequate knowledge of the sea fisheries can only be 
obtained in one place, and that is at sea.’”’ But the average 
landsman can certainly obtain, if not an adequate, at least a 
helpful knowledge of this great British industry from Dr. 
Jenkins’s comprehensive and learned work on The Sea Fisheries. 
At any rate, its perusal will put him in a better position than 
that recent President of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
who was heard to remark in an audible voice, with reference 
to an item on the agenda of a Fishery Conference, ‘‘ What is 
a berried lobster?” It was probably the same politician 
who, as Dr. Jenkins reminds us, objected to appointing a fishery 
expert as Assistant-Secretary, and gave reasons for preferring 
“an administrative officer who will be able to take a wide 
view of his duties.” Dr. Jenkins, who has been for fifteen 
years in the service of the Lancashire and Western Sea Fisheries 
Joint Committee, is particularly interested in the question of 
fishery administration in the United Kingdom. At present 
there is a separate Fishery Board in Scotland, whilst in England 
and Ireland the fisheries are controlled by the Boards of Agri- 
culture. In England and Wales the administration of the 
coastal fisheries is deputed to about a dozen District Com- 
mittees, under the provisions of the Sea Fisheries Regulation 
Act of 1888. These Committees have the power of framing 
by-laws which are intended mainly “to prevent the destruction 
of undersized and immature fish, and by preserving a sufficient 
number of adults of each species to secure a continuity of the 
supply.” In an industry where a man reaps without sowing 
it is obviously necessary to regulate the harvest in the interests 
of the future. In his seventh chapter Dr. Jenkins gives an 
account of the various methods which have been adopted or 
proposed for the protection of the harvest of the sea. “‘ The 
best means theoretically would be to prevent the capture of 
fish below a certain size,” but for this there is as yet no statutory 
power. The establishment of close seasons is not practicable 
in the case of sea fish, though it is for molluscs and crustacea 
A third method of protection, adopted in the case of berried 
crabs and lobsters, is the prohibition of capture of the adult 
females while engaged in reproduction. The fourth method, 
adopted in the Lancashire and Western District, is the entire 
prohibition of destructive methods of fishing, such as steam 
and the use of “murderers” or “ gadgers.” Both 
in Scotland and Ireland steam trawlers are kept as far away 
from the coast as is reasonably possible, but in English waters 
the regulation of such craft, as Dr. Jenkins points out, still 
leaves much to be desired. 


* The Sea Fisheries, By J. T. Jenkins, D.Sc. Illustrated. London: 
Constable, [24.1 
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Dr. Jenkins is not favourably impressed with the Board of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, though the new organization under which 
an Assistant-Secretary has been made solely responsible for 
the Fishery Department may lead to the introduction of a 
more active policy. He strongly advocates the establishment 
of such a Central Fishery Council for the United Kingdom as 


. was recommended by the Committee of 1908. Until this recom- 


mendation is carried into effect Dr. Jenkins holds that “ the 
co-ordination of schemes for the improvement of the sea 
fisheries will prove to be impossible.” He suggests that the 
Council should consist of a paid Chairman and nine honorary 
members, selected by the Central Fishery Departments of the 
three countries (one each), the Royal Society, the National 
Sea Fisheries Protection Association, the Scottish herring 
drifters, the fish-curing trade, and the working fishermen (a 
Trade Union member). The ninth member should be a Member 
of Parliament selected by the Prime Minister, and specially 
entrusted with the duty of edvancing the interests of the 
in-shore fisheries. Dr. Jenkins has no hesitation in declaring 
that the Chairman should be a fishery expert :— 

“He should have a practical knowledge of the conditions 

under which the sea fisheries of the country are carried on, 
and should have had a thoroughly efficient training in scientific 
method, so that he may be able to form an independent and 
unbiassed opinion as to the value of any piece of scientific 
research, and its applicability to modern fishery conditions. 
If he also has a knowledge of fishery law and has had some 
administrative experience, then so much the better.” 
Dr. Jenkins sketches the duties which should be undertaken 
by such a Council, including the allocation of all funds voted 
by Parliament for fishery investigation and development. 
He appends to this essay on reconstruction some valuable 
pages on fishery education, for which there were practically 
no special arrangements in this country before the war. He 
reminds us that there will probably be a great increase of 
fishing now that peace has returned. An instructive table 
shows that the weight of fish lended in this country decreased 
from 1,232,837 tons in 1913 to 431,096 tons in 1918; though, 
as the price of fish had simultaneously risen by more than 
300 per cent., the value of the catch actually increased between 
1913 and 1918 from £14,629,342 to £21,094,629. We know 
that a great number of the fishermen were more usefully though 
less productively employed during the war. We strongly 
commend Dr. Jenkins’s scientific and instructive book to the 
consideration of all who wish to understand the urgent problem 
of utilizing the harvest of the sea to the best advantage, though 
jts more controversial parts are no doubt open to discussion. 





ALBANIA, PAST AND PRESENT.* 
Tuis is the first book on Albania by an Albanian which has been 
written in English, Mr. Chekrezi, an Albanian journalist, 
was appointed Interpreter and afterwards Secretary to the 
International Commission of Control for Albania, when that 
country was made an independent State in 1912. In 1914 
he proceeded to Harvard, where he graduated four years later. 
“Tn the course of his studies at the said Institution, the writer 
had an occasion to write a number of theses and reports on 
what is the terra incognita of the history of Alvania, her con- 
temporary history and actual conditions.” His book is largely 
based on this work. Its respectable English and its historical 
merit reflect credit alike on the author and his instructors. 
English readers in general know very little about Albania, 
and Mr. Chekrezi’s book gives them a welcome opportunity 
of studying it through the eyes of an Albanian, or rather a 
Shkypetar (Son of the Eagle), for the name “ Albanian” is 
not used by the natives. The first part of Mr. Chekrezi’s 
book gives a brief view of the history of Albania, from the 
earliest times to 1912. He sets out the ethnological evidence 
for the belief of the Shkypetars that they are directly descended 
from the aboriginal settlers of the Balkan Peninsula, whence 
they look on the other Balkan nationalities as mere intruders 
who have expropriated them from their undoubted heritage. 
The attitude of these proud and chivalrous highlanders, in 
fact, is perfectly represented by the famous rhetoric of Roderick 
Dhu. The second part deals with the proclamation of inde- 
pendence, the London Conference, and the reign of that tran- 
sient and embarrassed phantom, Prince William of Wied. This 
part is based largely on the author’s personal experiences, 
The third part is devoted to an account of the land and the 


* Albania, Past and Present. By Constantine A. Chekrezi, With 2 Maps. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. [$2.25.] 








people at the present day. The last chapter, on the future 
of Albania, now a devastated country surrounded by aggressive 
neighbours, is a plea for the erection of an independent State 
with boundaries drawn on racial lines, which deserves serious 
consideration. This interesting country can only be saved 
from the turbulence of past centuries by the acceptance of 
Mr. Chekrezi’s dictum that “there is no orderly and decent 
way to govern Albania save through the Albanians themselves.” 





CHRISTIAN FREEDOM.* 

In one of the wisest of his Moral and Religious Aphorisms— 
which, like many of the best books, is out of print, and ought 
to be reprinted—Whichcote urges upon his generation that 
“the longest sword, the strongest lungs, the most voices, are 
false measures of truth.” The Church of to-day needs the 
reminder ; and it is matter for congratulation that Whichcote’s 
tradition survives in his University, and finds expression in the 
Cambridge Theological School :— 

“The outlook for institutional Christianity is so grave that 

the time we live in would seem to call for plain speaking, with- 
out overmuch regard for ‘the tradition of the elders.’ If at 
some points I appear to call in question the traditional teaching 
of the Christian Church, it is at those points where I honestly 
believe that this teaching does not represent the mind of Christ. 
The Church exists to carry on the spirit of Christ to the new 
issues of each succeeding age, rather than to perpetuate its own 
past decisions.” 
With regard to the question of the Creeds, the Lecturer advocates 
disuse rather than interpretation. “It were far better to 
remove the necessity or the excuse for the use of any expedients 
which are even dubious”; and he quotes Professor Kirsopp 
Lake’s comment on the failure of the symbolical treatment of 
pagan beliefs. “‘When a ‘sacred history ’—which is what 
Plutarch’s mythology was—has come to mean everything 
which the preacher wishes, it has also come to mean nothing ; 
and his audience leaves him in the end for those who say so.” 
With many people this is, no doubt, the case ; and the experience 
of the Nonconformist Churches shows that the connexion 
between religion and the use of the Creeds is accidental. But 
it is open to question whether for the distinctive genius of the 
English Church—the “least deformed, because reformed the 
least,” of the Reformed Churches—the use of these historical 
confessions of faith does not fit in with the retention of the 
historical ministry, ritual, and liturgy ; and whether—with the 
exception of the Quicunque vult, of which Tillotson wished “‘ we 
were well rid ’’—the aesthetic argument for their recitation in 
our public worship has not more weight than some suppose. 





TWO CENTURIES OF LIFE IN DOWN.f 
AttnovucH Mr. Stevenson’s work is intended primarily for 
Ulstermen, it contains much which will appeal to a wider circle 
of readers. The material upon which it is based is almost 
entirely new to the public: old family letters, diaries, church 
records, and unpublished State papers, eked out occasionally 
from books so rare as to be practically unknown ; and from these 
the author has extracted a wealth of curicus information about 
the ordinary social and domestic life of the people of County 
Down during the two centuries of which he treats. It is not 
a book to be read through except by those who have family or 
personal interests in the subject ; a large proportion of the detail 
is necessarily dry except to persons who have local knowledge 
to supplement it; but nobody who loves the quaint side of 
human nature, or who likes to come into touch with our fore- 
fathers in their habit as they lived, will dip, unrewarded, in its 
pages. Thackeray would surely have rejoiced to find, in Mrs. 
Upton’s housekeeping books, that footmen were uniformly 
called “‘ James,”’ with their real names added in explanatory 
brackets, thus: “‘ Pd. James (John) Small his yearly wages. .£3” ; 
and he would not, perhaps, have turned an unkind eye upon the 
entry in Lady Mordaunt’s diary: “ Forgive, Lord, my keeping 
up my husband till his sleeping made him neglect his prayers.” 
A more modern reformer might be equally pleased to see some 
recent legislation anticipated by Richard Lawrence in 1682 :— 

“The second Expedient is to procure Laws against single 
Life, enjoyningall English Protestants to marry, the Males before 
the age of 25 and Females before the age of 22 or from that time 
to pay a yearly penalty by Statute - not exceeding the 
eighth part of their visible Incomes.” 

It is pleasing, too, despite the legend of the constant service 


* Christian Freedom: Hulsean Lectures, 1918-19. By Francis E. Hutchinson, 
London: Macmillan. [5s. net.] 
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of the antique world, to discover that some of our latter-day 
domestic. troubles were not unknown to Mrs. Savage, of Porta- 
ferry, in 1781; afew of her servants, as we learn from her 
wages-book, stayed with her for many years, and proved ‘them- 
selves ‘‘ sober, steady, honest, quiet” ; but very many left after 
brief and unsatisfaetory periods, and are described as ‘“ very 
negligent of everything,” or “lazy and unwilling to assist in 
the house,’ or even more forcibly as “‘ dirty, dishonest, pert.” 

It is only by continued desultory quotation that we can give 
our readers any notion of the peculiar quality of the present 
volume, and yet we cannot afford sufficient space to illustrate 
its copiousness or its variety. Two brief extracts, however, we 
must give, premising that they are only fair samples from a bulk 
which contains hundreds of others nearly if not quite as good. 
The first is a couplet from @ serious: pastoral poem. meditated 
beside what the author calls “ limpid Lagan’s navigable.tide ”’ :— 

“His honoured name was Zacharia Day, 
Who many a glass of whiskey swept away.” 
The second is a piece of exact information from A Tour in 
Ireland in 1775.:— 


“As to the customs of the Irish gentry I know of only three. 
The first is that they have constantly boiled eggs for breakfast 
with their tea. The second is the universal use of potatoes, 
— form the standing dish at every meal; these are eaten 
by way of bread—even the ladies indelicately placing them on 
the ta le cloth. The third is that of forging frankes.” 





MR. WELLS'S OUTLINE OF HISTORY.* 

We must congratulate Mr. Wells on the first half of his sketch 
of world-history, which ends with the fall of Rome and the rise 
of Christianity. It is a spirited and thoughtful book, aggressively 
unorthodox from the historical standpoint in many places, but 
never dull. Mr. Wells’s training in natural seience has enabled 
him to begin at the beginning, with the formation of the rocks 
and the evolution of life on the planet, and with an ingenious 
and attractive account of early man. Then we pass by a natural 
transition to man at the beginning of history in Mesopotamia 
and Egypt and Crete. The chapters on language, writing, 
religion, society are highly interesting. Mr. Wells is scornful 
in his estimate of Alexander and Caesar, though the profound 
impression that each of them made on the mind of his age is an 
historic fact, like the Napoleonic legend, which cannot be ex- 
plained ayay. In the age-long duel between the Hellenic and 
the Roman, Mr. Wells takes the side of Greece. He is indeed 
excessively anti-Roman. He has some admirable chapters on 
Asia beyond the Greek and Roman frontiers. His account of 
Buddhism is one of the few sections of the book in which he 
seems moved to genuine enthusiasm, and he does justice to 
China, whose successful resistance to the nomads of Northern 
Asia set them marching westward to overrun Europe. It is 
good to take a broad view of history, and Mr. Wells has done a 
real service to his generation by writing this entertaining Oudline, 
He has found a talented illustrator in Mr. Horrabin, whose 
numerous maps and diagrams and reconstructions of extinct 
mammals are very attractive and helpful. There are also 
many photographs, well chosen and well reproduced. We shall 
look with interest to the second volume, in which Mr. Wells is to 
survey the course of the modern world. 





FICTION. 


JOHN FITZHENRY ft 
Ovr chief complaint with Miss McMahon is that she has indulged 
too much in pattern-making in an otherwise interesting and well- 
written novel. The contrasts and parallels run through the 
two generations concerned, forit is a story of parents and sons. 
Charles FitzHenry, the extremely capable but reserved official, is 
married to a decotative, selfish woman; Reginald, his florid, 
pompous, gas cousin, is undeservedly blessed with a wife 
whose worth is above rubies. Why did Charles marry Enid ? 
And why, oh why, did Joan marry Reginald? These inevitable 
queries repeat themselves when we come to the next generation. 
The sons take after their mothers in both families; Joan’s 
son John being reserved, efficient, self-sacrificing, while Enid’s 
Philip is flamboyant, selfish, and self-protective, always using 
his cousin to help him out of his rather squalid scrapes. This 
habit reaches a climax when, on going to the war, Philip entrusts 
to his cousin the care of his betrothed, with whom John is deeply 
J “ihe Qutline of Hictory: ¢ Plote History of Life ond Mankind. 
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in love. The war furnishes a solution of the problem, for it 
eliminates Philip, though not until he has redeemed himself 
by a heroic end, and enables John to come into his own. With 
a little more self-assertion he might have grasped the prize at 
the beginning, but his diffidence is repaid in the long run. Here 
Miss McMahon proclaims herself an adherent of the old school : 
solid merit triumphs and poetic justice is done. Incidentally, 
there is some excellent description of women war-workers in a 
Government department, but the scene which stands out from 
all the rest is the interview of Charles FitzHenry with the German 
spy in the Tower on the eve of his execution. Von Arnberg 
had been educated at Eton and Oxford, and in pre-war days 
had been a welcome guest at FitzHenry’s house. The portrayal 
of the mingled strains of German “ mentality” as exhibited in 
the super-spy is the most’ ambitious and striking effort of the 
novel; but the illustrations of John's perfect though mostly 
inarticulate understanding with his mother are its greatest 
charm. 





A Remedy_ Against Sin. By W. B. Maxwell. (Hutchinson. 
8s. 6d. net.)—It is impossible for the reader to fail to know 
that Mr. Maxwell in this book is preaching the case for Reform 
of the Divorce Laws. The ingenuity with which Roddy, 
the detestable husband, turns innocent circumstances against 
his wife when she tries to divorce him is very cleverly rendered, 
and no one can help being sorry for the unfortunate Claire. 
In the end, after failing to get her divorce, she goes off with 
the man she loves to a life, as the reader feels, of absolute misery, 
in spite of the chivalrous nature ‘of her lover. ‘The story is told 
at great length and with considerable attention to detail, but 
it is difficult to feel great interest in the heroine, whose anzmic 
personality pervades the whole atmosphere of the book and 
increases its dreariness. 

ReapasitE Novets.—The Lost Mr. Linthwaite. By J. 8. 
Fletcher. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—An amusing 
story of the disappearance of the hero’s elderly uncle, who is 
well known for his antiquarian tastes. In the end the old 
gentleman is found and the plots of the conspirators who kid- 
napped him are reduced to nought. A Mouse with Wings. 
By Henrietta Leslie. (Collins. 6s. net.)—A story of tempera- 
ment, the hero being the son of a commonplace man and a 
highly sensitive woman. A German bullet puts an end to all 
his difficulties. Follow the Little Pictures. By Alan Graham. 
(Blackwood and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—This book is concerned 
with a modern treasure hunt in Scotland. The developments 
of the plot are ingenious. Tales of Two Continents. By 
Robert Barr. (Mills and Boon. 6s. net.)—The American 
stories in this book are ultra modern, but the European ones are 
chiefly concerned with dates up to and including the French 
Revolution. The modern business tales are considerably more 
interesting and ingenious than what may be called the “ costume 
pieces.” 














POETS AND POETRY. 


CONVENTIONS.* 

Tx amphibious style, the book which is half in verse half in 
prose both literally and in spirit will always be attractive to the 
writer. He can suit his style to the several parts of his theme. 
He has a sense of the elasticity of a mixed medium. We are 
not quite sure if it is often a suecess from the reader’s point of 
view. The Pilgrim’s Progress gains immensely by the careful 
skipping of its fortunately infrequent verse. Alfred’s Boethius 
is little adorned by its metrical portions. If we are to believe 
the verdict of the critics—the Spectator oritic among them— 
Sir James Barrie’s The Truth about the Russian Dancers—half 
play, half ballet—proved dramatic cross-breds to be no less 
difficult than literary amphibians. There are conventions in 
our enjoyment of every art. Convention prevents our even 
desiring to encircle with a finger the pillars in a Claude. We feel 
no disappointment because we cannot satisfy touch. But let 
parts of the landscape be modelled in high relief and the flat 
portions which are left will annoy us. 

We do not resent, we scarcely apprehend, as unnatural the 
metric speech of the characters in a narrative poem. But let 
some of the persons speak in prose and we are critical where we 
should have acquiesced ; and so perhaps it comes about that 
the reader has a feeling that he is not being quite fair to the 
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scholarly spirit and many beauties of Mr. Sturge Moore’s new 


For not only is The Powers of the Air half in verse and half in 
prose, but it is half image and half argument. I¢ is a Socratic 
dialogue in which the scene—light, shade, colour, gesture, 
sound and scent—is as prominent as the exposition of general 
principals. 

The visualization is excellent, the dialogue well knit, even if the 
argument is not very masculine, the characterization is clear 
enough, the verse is generally melodious, the prose often beauti- 
ful. The ensemble is interesting withoutfor a moment touching 
the heart or the imagination. The effects are somehow dissi- 
pated. We trip over the several conventions. But it is some- 
thing for a book to be interesting and it is much for it to be an 
experiment in form. Mr. Sturge Moore’s book remains when all 
is said well worth reading, especially to those who are interested 
in the theory of aesthetics. 





Porms WortHy oF ConsIDERATION.—Passenger. By Helen 
Dircks. (Chatto and Windus. 3s..6d. net.)}——Poems. By Alec 
de Candole. (Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d. net.) —Poems 
—chiefly religious—by a young soldier killed in the war.— 
Poems. By Charles Reznikoff. (Samuel Roth.)—A reprint of 
some little studies chiefly of Ghetto life, written in what for 
want of a better word must be called the Japanese manner. 
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Recreation. By Lord Grey of Fallodon. (Constable. 2s. 6d. net.) 
—This charming address, delivered at the Harvard Union last 
December, is concerned with the right use of leisure. Lord 
Grey commends games, sport, gardening and reading, especially 
poetry and philosophy. He used, he says, to have three books 
on hand in his brief holidays from the Foreign Office—a great 
book like The Decline and Fall, an old novel, and some modern 
book recommended by a friend. He insists on the need of plan- 
ning our recreation beforehand, and he instances the care taken 
by the late Mr. Roosevelt in mapping out his African and Euro- 
pean tour long before he left office. This leads Lord Grey on 
to give a most interesting account of the day’s walk that he took 
with Mr. Roosevelt in Hampshire in the spring of 1910, so that 
the ex-President might hear the songs of our English birds— 
a walk which he had asked Mr. Bryce to arrange years ahead. 
Lord Grey confesses that, as he knew very little of Mr. Roosevelt, 
he entered on the excursion with some trepidation. But he soon 
found that Mr. Roosevelt was well acquainted with our birds, 
though he had never heard them before, and that he had “ one 
of the most perfectly trained ears for bird songs” that Lord 
Grey had ever known. Mr. Roosevelt had to be told only once the 
name of the bird whose call he heard ; he could then distinguish 
it from others. He thought the blackbird the best of our singers. 
When he heard a golden-crested wren, he said that its song was 
the same as that of an American bird. Lord Grey found after- 
wards on inquiry from an expert that this tiny bird is the only 
song bird which America has in common with us. Of Mr. Roose- 
velt as a man Lord Grey says, as many others have said, that 
“to be with him was to be stimulated in the best sense of the 
word for the work of life.” Thus the address is not only a most 
attractive piece of literature but also an interesting pendant to 
Mr. Roosevelt's biography. 


My Three Years in America. By Count Bernstorff. (Skeffing- 
ton. 25s. net.)—As a pendant to Mr. Gerard’s reminiscences 
of the American Embassy in Berlin during the war, Count 
Bernstorfi’s account of his work as German Ambassador at 
Washington is of some historic interest. He is mainly concerned 
to defend himself and to put all the blame for the quarrel with 
America on the Berlin Foreign Office and on the military chiefs. 
He denies, of course, that he had anything to do with the 
campaign of bomb outrages which German-Americans, assisted 
by Irish-Americans, waged against American and Canadian 
factories and Allied shipping. Whether anyone will believe 
him is another question. He records the profound horror 
and indignation caused by the torpedoing of the * Lusitania,’ 
but disclaims all previous knowledge of that foul deed. His 
newspaper advertisement, warning Americans not to travel 
in British liners, appeared, he says, ‘‘ by one of those fatal 
coincidences beloved of history’? on the day when the 





‘Lusitania’ left New York. He says that on June 2nd, 1915, 
President Wilson had resolved to break off relations with 
Germany, but changed his mind after a conversation with the 
Ambassador. Count Bernstorff complains that, whenever 
his negotiations were progressing favourably, something unfor- 
tunate happened to spoil them. After his election in November, 
1916, the President would, the author declares, have proposed 
mediation, but there came the news of the deportation of Belgian 
civilians in slave-gangs to disgust and anger the American public. 
Count Bernstorff cynically declares that the German Government 
ought either to have sought steadily for American mediation, 
after the defeat of the Marne, or to have pursued the ‘ U ’-boat 
warfare with the utmost energy, regardless of what America 
might say. By trying these opposite policies alternately, he 
says, the Emperor and his advisers failed to profit by either of 
them. Count Bernstorff prints many of what he says are the 
private despatches that he sent to his Government. He sums 
up with the pregnant remark: ‘It seems to have been our 
destiny that all our most important decisions of the war were 
the outcome of military, and not of political, considerations. 
On the Entente side the converse was always true, and that is 
why, though it suffered many military reverses, the Entente 
won the war.” 


The Garden that We Made. By the Crown Princess of Sweden. 
(The Girl's Own Paper. 10s, 6d.)—The English Princess carried 
with her to Sweden our love of garden making, and finding 
an opportunity at the old Castle which was among the wedding 
gifts she made Sofiero blossom abundantly. In order that this 
art might be popularized in Sweden the Crown Princess wrote 
a pleasant account of her labours, illustrated by many of her 
own sketches and photographs. Those who are now making 
gardens—not of the architectural type—will find a good many 
things in this book to interest them, especially the remarks 
about the grouping of colours in flower beds. To judge by the 
illustrations the garden must be a beautiful one, and it is sad 
to think that its creator can no longer enjoy it. 


The Anglo-French Review for June opens with a spirited article 
by Professor Phillimore on “ Disarming Germany—in Britain,” 
in which he urges that the reviving activities of Germany’s 
friends should be countered by “‘ a closer communication between 
French and British Learning.” He recommends especially a 
greatly increased exchange of periodicals between Great Britain 
and France. We have always found that a regular reading of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, and now, indeed, of the Anglo- 
French Review itself, is by far the best way of keeping in touch 
with French thought and understanding the French point of 
view, to say nothing of the pleasure to be derived from good 
French verse and prose. Professor Phillimore suggests also 
that the intellectual alliance should include Italy, Belgium 
and Spain, and that the societies working to promote goodwill 
among the Allies should strengthen themselves by forming a 
federation. M. Albert Cim gives en interesting account of the 
powerful Société des Gens de Lettres, which confers great benefits 
on French authors by acting as their agent. Itis a good example 
of the value of co-operation. M. Georges Matisse contributes 
a sketch of ‘The New Conception of Life according to recent 
discoveries,’ mainly from M. Paul Portier’s book on symbiosis. 
Lord Charnwood continues his admirable papers on Lincoln, 
discussing this month the questions which a sceptic, wearied by 
too much talk about Lincoln, might propound, such as whether 
he was really a great Executive. We do not remember to have 
read elsewhere Lord Charnwood’s anecdote of Lincoln being 
found weeping passionately after Lee’s retreat unmolested from 
Gettysburg. “In his anxiety to stir the excellent General 
Meade to risk an enterprising offensive, he had resorted to a 
singular step. He had sent Meade an order, signed by himself 
as Commander-in-Chief, to attack. He had sent with it a short 
private letter in which he said that no copy existed either of the 
order or of the letter.” Meade had disregarded the order and let 
Lee escape across the Potomac, although Lincoln had chival- 
rously offered to take the sole responsibility if the attack had 
been made without success. 


The Geographical Journal for June contains the concluding part 
of an important address by the Spanish Ambassador on Spanish 
Morocco, the recent progress of which appears to have been 
rapid and substantial. Senor Merry del Val took the opportunity 
of saying that Tangier, which is not in the Protectorate, “is as 
thoroughly Spanish as any town beyond my nation’s frontiers.” 
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Commander Hogarth has a paper of much interest on “ War and 
Discovery in Arabia.” It is surprising to learn that before the 
war Western cartographers did not know the precise route of 
the Damascus-Medina railway and that, although a Turkish 
ataff map of Medina has been captured, the longitude of that 
place is still undetermined. Apart from the Hedjaz, Arabia has 
now yielded up many of its secrets, and the belief in its inhos- 
pitable nature is confirmed. Mr. W. F. Willis, who was employed 
last year to survey part of the proposed aerial route from Cairo 
to the Cape, gives many technical reasons for holding that 
regular flying up and down Africa is scarcely practicable with 
existing machines. 


The Fifty-First Annual Co-operative Congress, 1919. 
(Manchester: Co-operative Union.)—This formidable volume, 
issued in time for the Bristol Congress, gives as usual much 
information about the co-operative movement. Thus the 
retail distributive societies on 1918 paid over two millions in 
dividends to their shareholders and made “ profits” also to 
the amount of fourteen millions. The productive societies paid 
£912,000 in wages and had a “surplus” of £398,000. The 
inglish and Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Societies, with a 
capital of about sixteen millions, had a trade of eighty-four 
millicns, but their profits are apparently not stated. 


Grain and Chaff from an English Manor. By Arthur H. 
Savory. (Oxford: Blackwell. 21s. net.)—In this charming 
book Mr. Savory sets down his reminiscences of a farmer's life at 
Aldington in the Vale of Evesham. It is a village chronicle of a 
most attractive kind. The author tells us about his farm ser- 
vants, the vicars, the school, the village institutions, the ways of 
cattle dealers, the rearing of animals, orchards, trees, the weather, 
the birds and the dialect, building up a complete picture of a 
farmer’s life. Mr. Savory seems to be a tolerant man with a keen 
sense of humour, so that the many cares and worries that beset a 
farmer have left him unruffled. His remarks on labourers’ 
weges are worth noting. ‘ Throughout the whole of my time 
fifteen shillings a weck was the recognized pay for six full summer 
days—‘ a very little to receive but a good deal to pay away,’ as a 
ncighbour once said.” Mr. Savory points cut that fixed wages 
or prices for piece-work will be hard to maintain because the 
conditions vary widely, even between one field and another. 
His labourers had a saying, “‘Go to a good farmer for wheat- 
hocing and to a bad one for harvesting ’’—as the good farmer 
had few weeds to hoe, while the bad farmer had a light crop to cut. 


The first annual report of the London Council of Social Service, 
at 27 Heath Street, Hampstead, shows that in twenty-five of the 
sixty-nine boroughs and urban districts cf Greater London 
something has been done towards the establishment of associ- 
ations of persons interested in “social welfare,” apart from 
politics. Hampstead, St. Pancras and St. Marylebone have 
worked out schemes of considerable promise, and have helped to 
create an instructed public opinion which may influence and 
guide the Borough Councils. It is clear that the laws relating 
to public health, poor relief, insurance and education cannot 
be properly worked by the bureaucrats dear to the Socialist 
mind. The assistance of public-spirited men and women is still 
needed if the vast sums devoted to such purposes by the 
State are to be rightly spent. The object of the Council of 
Social Service is to arouse interest in such matters and to draw 
together all willing helpers. It is a worthy object, and the 
movement deserves to be better known. 


A War Minister and his Work. By Gencral von Stein. (Skeff- 
ington. 16s. net.)—General von Stein was the Prussian War 
Minister from October, 1916, to near the end of the war. He 
had commanded the 14th Reserve Corps which bore the brunt 
of our offensive on the Somme in July, 1916. He says that he 
put his last reserve battalion into the line to strengthen his 
crumbling left wing, and that it ‘ proved sufficient to prevent 
the break-through until reinforcements were sent up from 
G.H.Q.” But the General seldom condescends to mention 
specific details. His book is in effect a poorly written and 
rambling pamphlet against the revolution. It illustrates the 
state of mind of an old Prussian general, but has little interest 
for non-German readers. The general was an old comrade of 
Count von Schlieffen, who made the German plan of campaign, 
and of the late General von Moltke the younger, who was Chief 
of the Staff at the outset of the war and was deposed after the 
Marne. He says that “ when the first unfavourable news was 





brought to him from Liége, he said to the Emperor in his frank, 
straightforward fashion, ‘ Now you see what you have done ; 
you have brought the English down on my head for no reason.’ ” 
The Emperor, we are allowed to infer, never forgave him for the 
remark, which was indeed a foolish one, as Moltke must have 
foreseen the political consequences of an invasion of neutral 
Belgium. New Zealanders will like to know that General von 
Stein, in one of his endless digressions, remarks: “‘ If I remember 
right, the Government of New Zealand is Socialistic. The only 
way it can be kept going is through continual help from England. 
The State is therefore hopelessly insolvent.’ A Prussian 
Minister of War ought to know better than that. The book 
swarms with misprints. Deutsch-Eylau is persistently misspelt 
from the first page onwards. 





The Victoria and Albert Museum has published a document 
which throws light on the mysterious and venerated Chippendale. 
This is the Accounts of Chippendale, Haig d: Co. for the Furnishing 
of David Garrick’s House in the Adelphi, given to the Museum 
by Mrs. H. Sibthorp Barlow. Garrick lived at No. 5 Adelphi 
Terrace, where naval architects now congregate, and the house 
with its decorations is still as Robert Adam designed it. The 
prosaic accounts rendered to Garrick, as Mr. Brackett says in an 
introduction, confirm Dr. Jobnson’s remark about his living 
“rather as a prince than as an actor.” But they also show that 
in 1771-2 Chippendale was “a general house-furnisher and 
upholsterer, whose work showed no distinctive style nor character, 
but was dominated by the architect or client who employed him.” 
The furniture that he was making at that time bore no resemb- 
lance to the designs in the famous “‘ Director,” in which credulous 
moderns have seen a style peculiar to Chippendale. The accounts 
strengthen the belief that “Chippendale” is a mere trade 
convention, incapable of being accurately defined. The furni- 
ture of the period should be judged on its intrinsic merits, which 
are often but not always considerable. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





A. B., Golden Archer: a Book of Sonnets, cr 8vo....(E. Macdonald) net 3/6 
Alexander (S.), Space, Time, and Deity, 2 vols., 8vo....(Macmillan) net 36/0 
Alighieri (Dante), Life of, by Chas. Allen Dinsmore, 8vo..(Constable) net 12/6 


Amar (J.), The Human Motor, 8vo .............+++:: (Routledge) net 30/0 
Anderson (J. D.), Manual of the Bengali Language (Camb. Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Banning ~ aret C.), This Marrying, cr 8vo..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/0 
Barker (D. AS, The The Great Leviathan, cr 8v0................ (Lane) net 7/0 
Barton (G. A H.), Backwaters of Lethe, cr 8vo............ (Lewis) net 5/0 
Bates (H. W.), Naturalist on the Amazon, cr 8vo...... (Macmi wi net 2/6 
Belden (Albert D.), Does God Really Care ? cr 8vo........ (R. T. 8.) net 4/6 
Bergson (H.), Mind Energy: Lectures and Essays, 8vo ‘ita millan) net 10,0 


Bishop (C. T.), Structural Drafting and the Design of Details 
(Chapman & Hall) net 27/6 
Blackmore (R. D.), Lorna Doone: a Romance of Exmoor. .(Harrap) net 12 
Blyth (J.), Widow's Wooing, cr 8V0...........00000000s (J. Long) net 7/0 
Bottomley (G.), King Lear’s Wife, and other Plays, 8vo..(Constable) net 15,0 
Brainard (Annie M.), Organization of Public Health Nursing, cr 8vo 





(Macmillan) net 7/6 

Brown = W.) and Hedrick (H. B.), Tables of ja Motion of the Moon, 
Ds Me oetarcondustctsecccd<ceesss ccs (Oxford Univ. Press) net 84/0 

Browne (E. G.), A + ed of Persian Literature under Tartan Dominion 
Se MP, Mi ccaccccesecsecesccees (Camb. Univ. Press) net 35/0 
Combe (Mrs. Keewethy. In Full Payment, cr 8vo...... (Skeffington) net 7/6 
Complete Acronautics, edit. by C. Winchester, Vol. 1..(Hutchinson) net 21/0 
- CD, . GP BER ccnapeccecicccesncececscs (Churchill) net 7/6 
Cox (H.), Economic Liberty, cr 8VO..........eeeeeeeeee (Longmans) net 7/6 
Currie (Jessie M.), Hill of Goodbye, DO cccccecccsseces (Routledge) net 7/6 
Dark (R.), at of the Indies, cr 8VO......ceeceeeeeres (Blackwell) net 6/0 
Delafield (E. M.), Tension, cr 'Bvo bhbehdeseeenecaceeud (Hutchinson) net 8/6 


Dickins (G.), Hellenistic Sculpture, roy 8vo....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 16/0 
Domelier (H.), Behind the Scenes at German — ~¥? 8vo 
(Hurst & Blackett) net 16/0 
Ellis (8. %. George Meredith: His Life and Friends in Relation to His 
Wy, PO cs ctcccccccceehancececseneceseseoons (G. Richards) net 21/0 


Everett-Green (E.). Silver Tea-Shop, cr 8VO.......eee005+ (S. Paul) net 7/6 
Floyd (Anna), Ro’ Road to the Stars, cr 8VO........65.- (Laurie) net 5/0 
Floyd (T. H.), At Ypres with Best- -Dunkley, ea (Lane) net 6/0 


Freeland (G. E.), Modern Elementary School Practice..(Macmillan) net 8/0 
Fyfe (H.), The Kingdom, the Power, and the Glory, cr 8vo..(Daniel) net 3/6 


Gould (F. J.), Auguste Comte, cr RNa ceinivd in cnuncd (Watts) net 2/0 
Grant (E.), Orient in Bible Times, MD, coctncesiccescs (Lippincott) net 10/6 
Grayson (D.), Great Possessions, + pocket ed.. ty-y + Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Grey (Viscount of Falloden), tion, cr 8VO........ (Constable) net 2/6 
Herald Ss? Essays in Moderation, cr 8vo...... (Swarthmore Press) net 5/0 
7 bog ), School of Gaul: a Study of Pagan and Christian Education, 

BR, BUD e ccccccsccccccccesccccecesecsceees (Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Helisworth (Ethel), Marriage of — OP Gi cescecs (Jenkins) net 7/0 
Holmes (E.), Cosmic Commonwealth, cr 8vo.............. (Constable) net 5/0 
Holmes (E.), In Quest of an Ideal: an yore cr 8vo 

(Cobden Sanderson) net 6/0 
Hunter (A. M.), Teaching of Calvin, 8vo.........66.555- (Maclehose) net 10/0 
a (L.), Thomas Henry Huxley : a Character Sketch. yo atts) net 2/0 
ee (V.), Satan the Waster, cr BVO... 5... cc cceceeneereees Lane) net 10/6 
Lexi i). Billiards, the Strokes of the Game, Vols. 1 and 2, 7/6 net each ; 
PPT TTITITTTITI TTL TTT tre (Sweet & Maxwell) net 10/6 
ay ——> selected and edit. by H. G. Rawlinson (Macmillan) net 3/6 
Little olks, Yol. 91 (Summer Vol.), roy 8VO..........+0005 (Cassell) net 6,6 
Louich (Vera), Passion’s Quest, cr 8VO........+- (Selwyn & Blount) net 7/6 
noe a (Rose), Potterism, cr 8VO........eseeeesssseess (Collins) net 7/6 
MacDonald (G. R.), Key to Spanish Composition (Hirschfeld Bros., Ltd.) net 2/6 

Macnamara (Rachel 83, Crowded Temple, cr 8vo. .(Hurst & Blac kett) net 8/6 

Matthews (A. R.), Freshwater Fishing, cr 8vo.............. (Cassell) net 2/6 


Maxson (C. H.), The Great Awakening in the Middle Colonies, 8vo 

(Camb, Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Meriam (J.), Child Life and the Curriculum, cr Svo........ (Harrap) net 10 6 
Merriman (M.), American Civil Engineer's Handbook (Chapman & Hall) net 33/0 
Michelin Guide to the Buitish — 1920 ed., Sth year, cr 8vo 

(Michelin Tyre Co.) ret 5/0 
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Munroe (J. P.), Human Fectorin Education, cr 8vo....(Macmillan) net 8/0 
Muscio (B.), Lectures on Industrial Administration, 8vo..(Pitman) net 6/0 
Ogilvie (P. M.), International Waterways, 8vo........ (Macmillan) net 16/0 
Packard (F. L.), From Now On, cr 8vo........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7 
Palmer (T. F.), Dictionary of Technical Textile Terms (Tri-Lingual), 


Sc 


Vol. 1, English, French, Spanish, 18mo....(Hirschfeld Bros., Ltd.) net 5/0 
Panyity (L. 8.), Prospecting for Oil and Gas, Svo....(Chapman & Hall) net 18/0 
Parrish (R.), Mystery of the Silver Dagger, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/0 
Parton (J. E.), In Garret and Kitchen, cr 8vo...... (Heath Cranton) net 6/0 
Phillpotts (E.), As the Wind Blows, cr 8vo.......... (E. Mathews) net 5/0 
Rinehart (Mary R.), Love Stories, cr 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/0 
Stagg (C. H.), High Speed, cr 8vo.............-.. (G. Richards) net 7/0 
Stockman (R.), Rheumatism and Arthritis, roy 8vo...... (W. Green) net 15/0 
Stories for the Nature Hour, compiled by Ada M. Skinner and Eleanor L. 

coe ee ee, SER PRES er Seen (Harrap) net 5/0 
Stratton (A.), The English Interior, folio..... $460 06865028 662 (Batsford) 84/0 
Swift (J.), Tale of a Tub, 8v0......cccccccccces (Oxéord Univ. Press) net 24/0 
Sylvester (C.), Armature Winding. cr 8Vv0.............-+: (Rentell) net 7/6 
Thomas (W. N.), Surveying, 8vO...........ccccccces (E. Arnold) net 31/6 
Townsend (Rev. J. H.), Plan of the Divine Architect (Marshall Bros.) net 2/6 
Trapmen (Capt. A. H.), America on Tour: For the American Abroad, 

aE SS eee aa (Foster Groom) net 2/6 
Underwood (B.), Dentistry, cr 8V0.........0ccescceess (Churchill) net 9/6 
Vines (8.), The Kaleidoscope: Poems for the People, cr 8vo (Daniel) net 3/6 
Vowles (A.), Wanderings with a Camera in Mesopotamia (Babylonia), 

SD 500 kinun een cdanhs dws okedeepandenasan (Barmcott & P.) net 6/6 
Wilson (A. W.), The Chorales: the Origin and Influence (Faith Press) net 4/6 
Ween (5. .), Actomamtles... oc ccccccccsccences (Chapman & Halli) net 22/0 


Wood (H. G.), Quakerism and the Future of the Church, cr 8vo 


(Swarthmore Press) net 1/6 

Worcester (W.), Merlin’s Isle: a Study of R. Kipling’s England, cr 8vo 
(Gylamdal) net 2/6 
Worker and His Work, compiled by S. S. Center, cr 8vo (Lippincott) net 8/6 
Wynne (May), Ambitions of Jill, cr 8v0...........2.e000+ (J. Long) net 7/0 
York Journal of Convocation, Feb. 11 and 12, 1920 (W. H. Smith, York) 2/6 








LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 


LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS 
NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent St., London, W.1 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
REAL IRISH 
TABLE NAPERY 
at Makers’ prices. 


Linen List 40P sent post free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. BELFAST 


——————— —_____ 








TO ENJOY SARDINES 


add a few drops of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


& PERRIN S’ 
SAUCE, 


LEA 


The Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 





The only Investment which does 
not depreciate in value is a 


LIFE ASSURANCE POLICY. 


INSURE WITH THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 
LTD. 





BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


‘Three grand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco-Hritish 
Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded to a 
j British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers. 
|The only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomical 
| Regulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compasses, 

NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd.,, 

Makers of the Great Westminster Ciock, Big Ben. 


ns0e ake le STRAND, W.C.2, er 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.c.3 








Hamptcns’ Tea Service, No. 7235 


21 Pieces. 


21s. 11d. 


Pall Mall East, S.W.1, 
and at Buenos Aires. 


is a reproduction in Best Staffordshire ware of an 18th 
century English model. In a pleasing combination of blue, 
green, brown and yellcw tones. 


HAMPTON 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
_ SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE 

will hold the following SALES BY AUCTION at their large Galleries, 
34 and 25 New Bond Street, during next week, each sale commencing at ONE 
O'CLOCK precisely :-— 

JUNE 14TH AND 15TH.—A remarkable Collection of Early English Tales, 
Novels and Romances, from the Britwell Court Library, the property of 8. R. 
Christie Miller, Esa. 

Illustrated Catalogucs, with 11 plates, price 7s. 6d. each. 

JUNE 15TH AND 16TH.—Fine Engravings and Drawings comprising the 
properties of Brig.-General W. G. Thompson, C. Constable Curtis, Esq., and 
others, including a collection of the Works cf Nanteuil. Lngravings from the 
Lord Taunton Heirlcoms, and an extra-illustrated copy of the Description of 
Strawberry Hill. Illustrated Catalogues, with 8 plates, price 1s. each. 

JUNE 16TH, 17TH AND 18TH.—Piinted Books and a few MSS., comprising 
the properties of Commander E. Bruce-Gardyne, R.N., The Trustees of the 
late Major A. M. Storer; of Sir R. F. Leighton, Bt., A. W. Paul, Esq., Lt.-Col. 
G,. W. Muir, T. Baring, Esq., and others, including an important Collection of 
Works on Botany, Horticulture and Gardening, etc. 

JUNE 17TH aNpD 18TH.—Old English and Irish Glass, the property of Joh 
Lane, Esq., Mrs. Andrew Devitt, P. H. Ellis, Esq.,and the Earl of Mayc- 
including fine Bristol, Nailsea and Jacobite Glasses, 

lilustrated Catalogues, with 12 plates, price Is. each. 


FOR SALE, TO LET, &. 
pas BRONDANW, MERIONETHSHIRE 


Between Harlech and Beddgelert. 
TO BE LET FOR SUMMER OR FOR TERM OF YEARS. 
Built 1660. Suitably furnished. 

3 or 4 Reception Rooms, upwards of a dozen Bedrooms. 
Very beautiful old terraced gardens with unrivalled mountain 
views. Garage and man’s quarters, avenue drive, with arch- 
way gatehouse. Rough shooting. 

Good fishing and golf within easy reach. 
2 miles. Portmadoc 4 miles. 


Decorators, 
Furnishers, 


Sea and Station 


Perzonally inspected and particularly recom- 
mended to lovers of romantic scenery by 
WHATLEY HILL & CO., 24 Ryder Street, S.W. 


ISPOSAL.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS 
in North of England. Goodwill, a term’s fees, furniture cn valuation, 
—Apply, Box 1006, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


(J ENTLEWOMAN (60) desires to Share permanently with 

quiet gentlefolks SCOTTISH COUNTRY HOUSE in high and dry 
position. Exclusive use 3 or 4 good rooms, with bath and lavatory, required, 
also attendance and catering. References and personal interview if possible as 
preliminaries.— Box 1007, Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 

ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL TRAINING COLLEGE OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 























Owing to the retirement of Miss E. J. Ross at Midsummer, 1920, the Manchester 
Education Committee will shortly proceed to appoint a PRINCIPAL of the 
Training College of Domestic Economy, and applications are invited from women 
with high qualifications for the post. 

The salary is £600 per annum, together with Board and Residence at the Hostel 
attached to the College. 

A copy of the conditions attached to the appointment, together with a Form 
of Application, may be obtained from the undersigned. The last date for receiv- 
ing applications is 21st June, 

Education Offices, SPURLEY HEY, 

Deansgate, Manchester, Director of Education. 

2ist May, 1920. 


M ANCHESTER 





CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, 


PENDLEBURY. 





PROBATIONERS of good education taken for three years’ training. Salrry, 
£20, £22 and £25, with board, lodging, and laundry. Lectures given and certi- 
ficates granted. For particulars apply to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT. 

June, 1920. 

T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS.—Wanted, in 
September, a MISTRESS for General English —e, including Scrip- 

ture (if possible), and some subsidiary Mathematics. A London Degree would 
be acceptable and experience is desirable. Initial salary £250, non-resident.— 
Applications should be addressed to the HEADMISTRESS, St. Leonards Scheel, 
St. Andrews, Fife. 


FT ONDON ORPHAN SCHOOL, WATFORD. 
Wanted in September. 


(1) Experienced MISTRESS to teach HISTORY throughout the School, 








Degree. 
(2) GYMNASTICS and GAMES MISTRESS. Gocd training and experience 
essential. 
(3) ART MISTRESS qualified to teach, in addition, Hancwork and several 
Junior School subjects. 
Initial Salary (resident) according to qualifications and experience. 
Apply :—HEAD-MISTRESS. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
The Senate invite applications for the UNIVERSITY READERSHIP in 
CHINESE, tenable at the Schoo! of Oriental Studies. Salary £100 a year. Appl!- 
cations (12 copies) must be received not later than first post on June 29th, 1920, 
by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 
London, 8.W.7, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
OYAL MASONIC SCHOOL, BUSHEY. 
Wanted for September, a CHIEF MATHEMATICAL MASTER. Good 
Honours Degree essential. Work includes organization of Mathematics through 
school and advanced course. Commencing salary, £300 (resident). 
Also an ASSISTANT MASTER to teach Mathematics and Physics and assist 
in Advanced Course. Honours Degree. Commencing salary, £200 (resident). 


Se CHRISTOPKER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH. 
kK) Wanted, a MISTRESS for 














fully-qusliied DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
September next. Salary £80-£90 (resident) or £160 (non-resident).—Applica- 
tion, stating subsidiary subjects, to be made to Miss KiNG, Principal, St, 
Christopher, 6 Homesgarth, Letchworth. 
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GAA SiS s COUNTY COUNCIL. 
COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


Required for Mid-September, DEPARTMENTAL MISTRESS for DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE cou RSE. Candidates should have been trained on the lines of the 
three years’ course in Home Science at King’s College for Women. 

Chief subjects: Nature Study to Preparatory Forms, Biology to Middle 
School, Botany to Matriculation Forms with a selection of Domestic Subjects, 
most of which are, however, taken by a visiting Mistress. 

Salary: Graduate, with less than 3 years’ teaching experience, £130 plus 
£30 for being in charge of Girls’ Science ; with 3 or more years, £150 plus £10 
for each of year of teaching plus £30 by £20 per annum to £380. Non-graduate, 
£170 plus £10 for each year over three of teaching experience by £20 per annum 


. with usual papers to reach the HEAD-M:! ASTER by the 20th June. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
LECTURESHIP IN GREEK AND LATIN. 

The Council are about to — a LECTURER in GREEK and LATIN. 
Salary £300 per annum.—Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, with whom applicatfons should be lodged by the 19th June. 

.M. GIBBONS, _Registrar. 


NHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


LECTU RESHIP IN ENGLISH. ‘LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
The Council are about to appoint a Lecturer in English Language and Litera- 
ture. Salary £300 per annum. Further particulars may be obtaiued from the 
undersigued, with whom applications should be vk by the 19th June. 
GIBBONS, Regisirar. 


rue Board of Management of the EDINBURGH HOSTELS 

for WOMEN STUDENTS will shortly 7 amr to ery a SECRETARY 
to the PRINCIPAL WARDEN. ‘The appointment will date from the end of 
September, and the salary will be £100 per annum, with board and residence in 
one of the Hostels. 

Preference will be given to a candidate pomasinns University ~~ or equiva- 
lent who has been in residence at a College or in a University Hostel. Experience 
in the work of an office is essential. 

Applications, with copies of three recent testimonials, should be sent not later 
than June 380th to the undersigned, from whom further information may be 
ubtained. ETUERL T CK NIGHT, 

Principal Warden. 
OPA TAR SSR. “SCHOOL — 
Applications for the position of PRINCIPAL of Debenhams’ Day Con- 
tinuation School, 3 Vere Street, W., are invited. ‘The School has been designed 
to meet the requirements (under the Education Act, 1918) of 500 to 1,000 em- 
ployees, the number at 1; ~ on the roll being about 500. Applicants must 
possess a good degree of an English University, and are expected to have had 
teaching and organizing experience. The salary offered will be determined 
by the experience and quaiifie rations of the successful applicant, but it will not 
less then the current seele for similar pesitions in the London area. Applica- 
eho © marked “ Principe? tmunt reach & ATH SHORETARY, #2 Winemole 
Street. W.. not later than Thursday, July lst, 1920. 





Stamped addressed en- 


“velopes must accompany the applications. 


wl MICHAEL’S COLLEG rE. TENBURY 
KD HEAD-MASTER required to commence duties September. Priest's 4 
Orders. Oxford or Cambvu'ge Graduate (Honours). Musical. Games. Acc 
30-40. Single. Boys’ Preparatory School. Fixed salary £200 per annum, with 
board and noe dy ta addition .o capitetion fees (about £120 at prevent, 
rising) \ pplication he » with recent iestimou tals, to the Rev. the WARDEN. 


"AN TED in ~ Septe mber, a, SPECIAL IST in ENG LISH 

(Oxf. in. Hon. preferred). Also TWO GRADUATES for general 

work ‘n lower and middle Forms. Goel Freneh or goed arithmetic essential. 

Minimum salucy £180.—-Appcy to Miss CLARK, The Hulme Grammar Scisoo! for 
‘irks 3, O! ths m. 


we PTEMBER VAC ANCIES FOR MASTERS IN 
7 SCHOOLS. Pre all . objects. Salarce up ur £200, re: 
SCHOULS, Lower and Middle Form. Also spe “y s. COUNTY of MU ule 

Matiy.. ‘Sct. Mod. Jane . bau. ete PUTL! CARLAR ASSO Ola TION, 


Teoterlet DP 








pn apg 


days—‘ a very tittle to receive br? a goed deal ' 
neighbour once said.’ Mr. Savory points out that fixed wages 
co: prices for piece-work will be hard t maintain beca th 

ecndi even between one fie’ and enuotber. 
H's labourers had a saying, “Go to a good farmer for wheat- 
hoeing and to a bad one for harvesting ’’—as the good fermer 
had few weeds to hoe, whiie the bad farmer had a tight crop to cut. 


) aay away,’ a5 a | 


ms vary widely, 


The tirst anm al report of the London Council of Social Service, 
at 27 Heath Street, Hampstead, shows that in twenty-five of the | 
sixiy-nine boroughs and urban districts of Greater | 
somet) ing has been done towards the establishment of associ- | 
apart from 


London | 
ations of persons interested in “ social welfare,” 
politics. Hampstead, St. Pancras and St. 
worked ovt schemes of considerable promise, and have helped to 
create an instructed publie opinion which may influence and 
guide the Borough Councils. It is clear that the laws relating 
to public heaith, poor relief, insurance and education cannot | 
be properly worked by the bureaucrats dear to the Socialist 
The assistance of public-spirited men and women is still 
needed if the vast sums devoted to such purposes by the 
State are to be rightly spent. The object of the Council of 
Social Service is to arouse interest in such matters and to draw 
together all willing helpers. It is a worthy object, and the 
movement deserves to be better known. 


Marylebone have 


mind, 





A War Minister and his Work. By General von Stein. (Skeff- 
ington. 16s. net.)—General von Stein was the Prussian War 
Minister from October, 1916, to near the end of the war. He 
had commanded the 14th Reserve Corps which bore the brunt 
of our offensive on the Somme in July, 1916. Te says that he 
put his last reserve battalion into the line to strengthen his 
crumbling left wing, and that it “ proved sufficient to prevent 
the break-through until reinforcements were sent up from 
G.H.Q.” But the General seldom condescends to mention 
specific details. His book is in effect a poorly written and 
rambling pamphlet against the revolution. It illustrates the 
state of mind of an old Prussian general, but has little interest 
for non-German readers. The general was an old comrade of 
Count von Schlieffen, who made the German plan of campaign, 
end of the late General von Moltke the younger, who was Chief 
of the Steff at the outset of the war and was deposed after the 
Marne. He says that “ when the first unfavourable news was 





AT ete -.* 


D ARLINGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CENTRAL COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. 


Wanted in September, ASSISTANT MISTRESS (Graduate), with special 
qualifications in French and who has had residence abroad. Scale of salary 
£180 to £280. Full allowance for approved service elsewhere. Applications 
should be made on or before July 14th, 1920,.on printed form which can be 
obtained from the ee upon receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope.—A. OYDE, Director of Education and Secretary, Education 
Office, a June 8th, 1920. 


ee COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL ADULT EDUCATION. 


The Council invite yoy for the the position of DIRECTOR of the Depart- 
ment of Extra-Mural Adult Education. 

The Director must be of recognised academic standing and will be required to 
arra:ze and to take a share in the teaching of the work of the Department. 
Salary £500 per annum. 

Full particulars and forms of application, which must be returned not later 
than June 19th, may be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 


[versity COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY. 


The Council invite applications for the position of PROFESSOR of HISTORY. 
Commecing salary £500 per annum. 

Particulars and forms of application, which must be returned not later than 
June 19th, may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, 


Ora AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving “up-to- 
date ea on every branch of work for educated WOMEN ant! 











t free.-—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT i ated 
Princes Street, Cavendish am Squeee, | Londen, Ww. 


CLUB. 


Gik Price 
Cc OMPANY. LatiTED, 


NEW ~ ENGLISH ART 
62nd EXHIBITION, June 7-July 3 
R.W.8. GALLERIES, 54 Pall Mall East, 10-6. 


LECTURES, &e. 
ESTFIELD COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., O.B.B. 
Students are pre , ~~ the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 

of London. There ye 4 course in Citizenship. 
A certaln number of ‘SOHOLA HIPS of £50 « yoar for three years are offered 
for competition at an cxa m held annually in April. 

| Por Caloudar awl further particulars angty 











! The PRINCIPAL Weetfield Collere, Hamnstesd NW 8 
U Sie Seerey OF MANCHESTER. 
THE ROSCOE POST GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP in HISTOR \ 


of £50 for 2 yeara will be awarded in 711, Y to the Candidate showing most pro- 
mise for original research. Opea to men and women.—Apply befure Sut’ Tune 
to the REGIST R/ AR, from wh om Pp art ‘ulars mey be o otained. 


' 
' 
\HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
| Introduces into hum an evolution a new principle—D'scovery of the 
respiracory use of the Crania! ; inuses. It is Natures Secret of \itusit), and the 
Key to Health, Open-air Education, and Prevention of ( «sumption. Breathiu 
becomes copious ard eas’, the voire full, and (he weak buoyant. 
NASAL CONGE STION SPECIALLY TRE ATiD 

without need for operations. Delicace children improve quichiy 
) Address Mr. ARTHUR MOV ELL, 94 Park bticet, Loudon, W.1 
' 
| 
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A. #., Golden Archer: a Book of Sonnets, er f° 
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| Bergson (H.), Mind Energy Lectures amd Essays, Svo ( Macmil net 
ikehop (C. 1), Structural Drafting and the Design of Details 
(apme ‘ ! net 2 
Blackmore (R. D.), Lorna Doone: a Roman { Lxmoor Hair mt 12 
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| Bottomley (G ), King Lear's Wile, and other Plays, Svo Constable) net 15 0 
Brainard (Annie M.), Organization of Public Health Nursing 8 
(Mact ! 
Brown (E. W.) and Hedrick (H. B.), Tables of the Motion of the Moon, 
S Ws Me ne sandsedaccaseden (Oxford Univ. Press) net 84 
Browne (EE. G.), A History of Persian Literature under Tartan lominion 
Cte, See Mn. ccxnessccenes (Camb. Uni Press) net 
Combe (Mrs. Kenneth), In Full Payment, er Svo (Sketiueton) net 
Complete Acronautics, ‘edit. by C. Winchester, Vol. 1 Hlutehinson) net 21 
Cow (D.), Pharmacology, cr &vo...... ; . ‘ Churchill) net 
Cox (H.), Economie Liberty, er Avo Longma t 7 
Curr ri (Jeanie uw ), Mill of Goodnve, Svu......66. (Routied net 
Qu { the ladles, «1 Scecocoeoeeee . 
Delafie id {E. eh Se OF DUD wcwsestacans Huts hinson) net “ 
Dickins (G.), He llenistic Sculpture, roy Svo... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 16.0 


Domelier (H.), Behind the Scenes at German Headquarters, Svo 
(Hurst & Bleckett) net 16 0 


Ellis (S. M.), George Meredith: His Life and Friends In Relation to His 








Ws Ms dx 6ncceerscanvesnionnsneeen Richards) net 210 
Everett-Green (E.), Silver Tea-Shop, (s Paul) net 7/6 
Floyd (Anna), Rough Road to the Stars, cr 5VO......66665- (Lauric) net 5.0 
Floyd (T. H.), At Ypres with Best-Dunkley, cr Svo... (Lane) net 60 
Fieeland (G. E.), Modern Elementary Se hool Practice..(Maemillan) net 8.0 
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Gould (F. J.), Auguste Comte, cr 8VO..... 66 cece eee eee ees (Watts) net 2.0 


Grant (E.), Orient in Bible Times, 8Vo...............+. (Lippincott) net 10 6 





Grayson (D.), Great Possessions, pocket ed., 18mo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5 0 
Grey (Viscount of Falloden), Recreation, ee (Constable) net 26 
Herald (A.), Essays in Moderation, cr 8vo...... (Swerthmore Press) net 5,0 
— hg School of Gaul: a Study of Pagan and Christian Education, 

BBs BUD 0.6.0 4640 06600000600 000000 950006608 (Oxford Univ. Press) net 12,6 
Héldsworth (Ethel), Marriage of Elizabeth, cr 8vo........ (Jenkins) net 7.0 
Holmes (E.), Cosmic Commonwealth, cr 8VO.......6.6666- (Constable) net 5,0 


an Autobiography, cr Svo 


Holmes (E.) In Quest of an Ideal : 
(Cobden Sanderson) net 6,0 






Hunter (A. M.), Teaching of Calvin, 8V0..........6.005. (Maclehose) net 10,0 
Huxley (L.), Thomas Henry Huxley: a Character Sketch..(Watts) net 20 
Lee (V.), Satem the Waster, CF BVO... ccccccccccccccccseses (Lane) net 10,6 
Levi (—), Billiards, the Strokes of the Game, Vols. 1 and 2, 7,6 net each ; 
WD o86 06 Kb nc dk hse epeahesgnahssegssnsns (Sweet & Maxwell) net 1016 
Literary Essays, selected and ‘edit. by H. Rawlinson (Macmillan) net 3,6 
Little Folks, Vol. 91 (Summer Vol.), roy nn eee ei aad (Cassell) net 6 
Louich (Vera), Passion’s Quest, cr 8vo.... (Selwyn & Blount) net 


‘ 
Macaulay (Rose), Potterism, cr 8vo.. (Collins) net 7 
MacDonald (G. R.), Key to Spanie#h Composition (Hirschfeld Bros., Ltd.) net 2 
Macnamara (Rachel 8.), Crowded Temple, cr 8vo..(Hurst & Blackett) net 8, 
Matthews (A. R.), Freshwater Fishing, cr 8v0.............. (Cassell) net 2 
Maxson (C, H.), The Great Awakening in the Middle Colonies, 8vo 

(Camb, Univ. Press) net 
Meriam (J.), Child Life and the Curriculum, cr Svo........ (Harrap) net 10,6 
Merriman (M.), American Civil Engineer’s Handbook (Chapman & Hall) net 33,0 
Michelin Guide to the Buitish Isles, 1920 ed., 5th year, er 8vo 

(Michelin Tyre Co.) ret 6/0 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_ ie 

NHE [vepublican Convention at Chicago on Saturday last 
adopted Senator Warren G. Harding, of Qhio, ae 

the Republican candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States, and Governor Coolidge, of Massachusetts, as. the 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency. The decision was not 
reached until ten ballots had been taken. In the earlier 
ballots General Leorerd Wood and Governor Lowden, of 


Illinois, received most votes; Senator Johnson, of California, 
came third, with about half an many votee o¢@ sither 4 
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working majority in the new Reichstag. Herr Mueller, the 
ex-Chancellor, was first entrusted with this task, but failed to 
secure the support of the Independent Socialista, and considered 
that the existing Coalition majority of twenty-six was not 
adequate. The President then sent for Dr. Heinze, nominal 
leader of the German People’s Party, but the Majority Socialists 
resolved that they could not co-operate with any Right party, 
and the Conservative elements are not strong enough to form 
a stable Government by themselves. Herr Trimborn, the 
leader of the Centre party, next tried his hand, but up to 
Thursday he had had no success. 


After being in Polish hands for a little over a month, Kieff 
has been recaptured by the Red Armies. The advance of an 
infantry division, which broke through the thin Polish line 
north of the town, coincided with the irruption of a cavalry 
force, about 8,000 strong, from the south. This threat to the 
communications of the Polish local commander sufficed to make 
him evacuate the city last Sunday. 





Signor Giolitti has now practically succeeded in forming a 
new Cabinet. He thus takes office as Italian Prime Minister 
for the fifth time at the age of 78. It seems to be generally 
felt in Italy that Signor Giolitti is the only possible successor to 
Signor Nitti, who resigned a month ago in consequence of » 
defeat on a vote of contidence. Lhe new Cabinet represents 
almost every pcliiical element in the Italian Chamber. The 
problems with which Signor Giolitti has to deal can only be 
solved by the honest co-operation of all parties. The Adriatic 
question abroad and the labour unrest at home are the out- 
standing features of a very stormy situation. Some time ago 
the late Prime Minister told the Chamber that ceonomy and 
hard work were the only possible remedies for [talian troubles, 
To cay this, as we painfully know, is easier than to act upon it. 
If Signor Giolitti persuades his countrymen to work and save, 


all hie past errors of judgment will be forgotten, 
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GPASERIBSE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
OUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
CREWE. 

Required for Mid-September, DEPAI ARTMEN TAL MISTRESS for DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE COURSE. Candidates should have been trained on the lines of the 
three years’ course in Home Science at King’s College for Women. 

Chief subjects: Nature Study to Preparatory Forms, Biology to Middle 
School, Botany to Matriculation Forms with a selection of Domestic Subjects, 
most of which are, however, taken by a visiting Mistress. 

Salary : Graduate, with less than 3 Years’ teaching experience, £180 plus 
£30 for being in charge of Girls’ Science ; with 3 or more years, £150 plus £10 
for each of year of teaching plus £30 by £20 per annum to £380. Non-graduate, 
£170 plus £10 for each year over three of teaching experience by £20 per annum 

£300. 


_ Applic ation with usual papers | to reach the HEAD-MAS TER by the 20th June. 


YHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
LECTURESHIP IN GREEK AND LATIN 
The Council are about to appoint a LECTURER in GREEK and LATIN. 
Salary £300 per annum.—Further particulars may be obtained a the under- 
signed, with whom applications should be lodge by the 19th Ju 


M. GIBBONS, "Registrar. : 
HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
LECTURESHIP IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
The Council are about to appoint a Lecturer in English Language and Litera- 
ture. Salary £300 per annum. Further particulars may be obtained from the 
undersigned, with whom epplications should be lw by the 19th June. 
. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


INHE Board of Management bof the EDINBURGH HOSTELS 

for WOMEN STUDENTS will shortly proceed to appoint a SECRETARY 

to the PRINCIPAL WARDEN. The appointment will Bate from the end of 

September, and the salary will be £100 per annum, with board and residence in 
one of the Hostels. 

Preference will be given to a candidate possessing a University degree or equiva- 
lent who has been in residence at a College or in a University Hostel. Experience 
in the work of an office is essential. 

Applications, with copies of three recent testimonials, should be sent not later 
than June 30th to the undersigned, from whom turther information may be 
obtained. ETHEL T. MCKNIGHT, 

Princ ipal Warden. 

NONTINUATION SCHOOL — 

Applications for the position of PRINCIPAL of Debenhams’ Day Con- 
tinuation School, 3 Vere Street, W., are invited. The School has been designed 
to meet the requirements (under the Education Act, 1918) of 500 to 1,000 em- 
ployees, the number at present on the roll being about 500. Applicants must 
possess a good degree of an English University, and are expected to have had 
teaching and organizing experience. The salary offered will be determined 
by the experience and qualifications of the successiul applicant, but it will not 
be less than the current scale for similar positions in the London area. Applica- 
tions, marked “ Principal,” must reach PRIVATE SECRETARY, 91 Wimpole 
Street, W., not later than Thursday, July ist, 1920. Stamped addressed en- 
velopes must accompany the applications. 


S: MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, 
Orders. Age 


HEAD-MASTER required to commence duties September. 

Oxford or Cambridge Graduate (Honours). Murical. Games. 
80-40. Single. Boys’ Preparatory School. Fixed salary £200 per annum, with 
board and residence, in addition to capitation fees (about £120 at present, 
rising).— - Applications, with recent testimonials, to the Rev. the WARDEN. 

TANTED in Septe mber, a SPECIALIST in ENGLISH 

(Oxf. Fin. Hon. preferred). ‘ae TWO GRADUATES for general 
work in lower and middle eee Good French or good arithmetic essential. 
Minimum salary £180.—Apply to Miss CLARK, The Hulme Grammar School for 
liirls, Oldham. 


Sj] RSTEREEE VACANCIES FOR MASTERS IN GOOD 
SCHOOLS. Prep. all subjects. Salarics up to £200, res. PUBLIC 
BCHCOLS, Lower and Middle Form. COUNTY SCHOOLS. 








TENBURY. 


Priest's 





Also Specialists. 


Mathe., Sei. Mod. Lang., Eny., etc. FUTURE CAREER ASSOCLATION, 
Tutorial Dept., 53 Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W.1. 
~ ow GABRIEL’S TRAINING COLLEGE. 


K Required in September, RESIDENT ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
METHOD and some subsidiary subject (not French or Latin), The appointment 
will be terminable after three years. Candidates should be members of the 
Church of Engiand. Initial salary £150 resident.—Apply to the Principal, 
Miss K. T. STEPHENSON, St. Gabricl’s College, Cormont Road, Camberwell, 

8. -E. 5 
ADY PRINCIPAL wanted for HOCKERILL TRALN- 
ING COLLEGE, Bishop's Stortford (120 students). Applicant must 


be single, graduate, and C. of E. Stipend £550 with board and residence.— 
Applications, stating age, e = rience, qualifications, with three testimonials, sent 





before July 7th, to Rev. F. A. REDWOOD, Bishopscourt, Chelmsford. 
U DDE RSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wanted, in September next ine 


(a) MISTRESS to take 
Advanced Course Work. 
(6) MISTRESS to take HISTORY. 


PHYSICS and applied MATHEMATICS, including 


Junior Geography a secsmmeditation. 


Scale Minimum. Maximum. 
Pass, Graduates... ee ee £165 £300 
Honours, Graduates 320 . 


18 
Probably additional grant for 
Scale to be tevised 


Post Graduate Secondary Ti.ining £20 extra, 
Advanced Course Work. Full allowance for years of service. 
shortly. 

Applications should be sent as early as possible to O. BALMFORTH, Secre- 
tary of Education, from whom application forms and scale of salagies may be 
obt ained upon the rece eipt of a stamped | addre ssed foolse ape nvelope. 





BeProrp COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 

June, 1920. 


The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the post of ASSISTA ANT 
LECTURER in BOTANY. Candidates must have taken an Honours Degree 
or its equivalent. Minimum salary £250. Applications must be received not 
later than June 24th. Further information can be obtained from the SECRE- 
TARY, Bedford Colle ue, » Ke we at’ s Park, 3. 


—_—on TON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SCHOOL. 


Required in September, GYMNASTIC “MIST RESS to teach Swedish Drill, 
Qunaey Dances, and Swimming and tu take general charge of games, Hockey, 
Net Ball, Cricket, Tennis, etc. Commencing salary according to experience and 
qualifications, but in no case less than £160 per annum. Application must be 
made ou printed iorm which may be obtained trom the undersigned upon receipt 
of stamped adureesed toolscap envelope. Completed torms to be returned to 
me on cr tefore the 16th Juae. A. C, BOY 





GIRLS’ HIGH & 


E, Director of Education and 


Secretary, Education Office, Dartington, 1st June, 1920. 





Pazeneros EDUCATION COMMITTER, 


CENTRAL COM MERCI AL SCHOOL. 


Wanted in September, ASSISTAD N T MI MISTRESS (Graduate), 
qualifications in French and who kas had residence abroad. Scale of salary 
£180 to £280. Full allowance for approved service elsewhere. Applicatior 
should be made on or before July 14th, 1920, on printed form which can be 
obtained from the undersigned upen receipt of a stamped addressed foolsca,p 


with special 





envelope.—A. ©. BOYDE, Director of Education and Secretary, Education 
Office, Darlington. June 8th, 1920. 
COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


| | NIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL ADULT EDUCATION. 





The Council invite applications for the position of DIRECTOR of the Depar 
ment of Extra-Mural Adult Education. 

The Director must be of recognised academic standing and will be required to 
arrange and to take a share in the teaching of the work of the Department, 
Salary £500 per annum. 

Full particulars and forms of application, which must be returned not later 
than June 19th, may be ot taine d irom the REGISTRAR. 


[UD Nversity COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENT or HISTORY. 





NOTTINGHAM. 





The Council invite applications for the position of PROFESSOR of HISTORY. 
Commecing salary £500 per annum. 

Particulars and forms of application, which must be returned not later th 1 
June 19th, , may be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 


NAREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 


/ date infermation on every branch of work for educated WOMEN ant 








GIRLS. Price 3s. 10d. post free—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Soe 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 
NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB, 
62nd EXHIBITION, June 7-July 3. 
R.W.S. GALLERIES, 54 Pall Mall East, 10-6. 
LECTURES, &c. 
ESTFIELD i ee a a ae ae 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Kev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 


Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., O.B.E. 

Students are prepared _ — Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 

A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for three years are offered 
for competition at an examination held ae in April. 

For Calendar and further particulars apply to 

The PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
MANCHESTER. 


a) Sve ee ss OF 
THE ROSCOE POST GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP in HISTOR) 


of £50 for 2 years will be awarded in JULY to the Candidate showing most pro- 
mise for original research. Open to men and women.—Apply before 30th June 
to the REGISTRAR, from whom particulars may be obtained. 
VHE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
Introduces into hum an evolution a new principle—Discovery of the 
respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s Secret of Vitality, and the 
Key to Health, Open-air Education, and Prevention of Consumption. Breathing 
becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and the weak buoyant. 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly. 
Address Mr. ARTHU R LOVELL, 94 Park Street, London, W.1 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL * TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdewne Road. Bedford.—Principal: MissSTANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish Systcm, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Crick.t, 
‘Tennis, Netball, &c. Feesil40a year. —For prospectus app ly SECRET ARY. 


NROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, ‘Training College for Teachers. President: 

Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. ‘ 
Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information con- 
cerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, apply 














to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 
NTENDING BRIDES and PRESENT-DAY HOUSE 
KEEPING. Short comprehensive COURSES in cooking, housewiiery, 


laundry, etc. Also tonger courses inciuding gardening, dairy, poultry and b« 


keeping, ete.—Mrs. HUBBARD, Coicman’s Hatch, Sussex. 
B st & 8 O R CH ARB D 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL OF . oa NING, 
HAWKHURST, KE)? 


(late Staff, situdley  Sottege ; Ist Class R.H.S, 
Examination). 

Miss WALROND-SKINNER (late Lecturer, 
Ist Class R.H.S, Examination). 

Limited number of students taken, Practical, theoretical, and 

training given in all branches of gardening. Students prepared tor the 

Examination, Exceptional opportunities for delicate students, for 
special arrangements are made.—-Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


QITUDLEY HORTICULTURAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
KI COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, WARWICKSHIRE.—tTwenty new rooms 
now ready. Central in each room, Wall and rock 
gardens being designed this summer. University and otlwr 
lecturers and demonstrators. Public prepared for.—Apply 
Warden, Dr. LILLIAS HAMILTON, 


bate LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glas;- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Kock Gardening. Full theoreticai 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeepiaz, 
Marketing, Frult- prese rving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE 
(removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). Healthy 
outdoor life, with panei, comprehensive training. Entries any date. Non- 
residentsalsoreceived. Half-term 14th June.—Prospectus of RIDLEY PEAKE, 
Kingstone, near Canterbury. 


Principal: Miss SLANEY 


Vice-Principal : Studley College ; 
individual 
R.H.S 
whom 





water service 
Five resident 
examinations 


heating, 





GIRLS’ SGHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Menouss Schoo! of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air trom Downs one ‘sem, 
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ALDER GIRLS SCHOOL’ 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend to 
the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Eu Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 

YT. MARY’S 3 HALL, & KEMP TO TOWN, BRIGHTON. 
S A School for Girls, 


with special endowments for Daughters of the 








Clergy. Fees for Daughters of Laymen, £40 per term. 
The “School stands well above the sea in large and beautiful grounds. The 
training includes preparation for University Scholarships. 
Hiead-Mistress : Miss F. L. GHEY, Oxford Hon. Mods. (Classics), M.A., London. 
Yor oF prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 
SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


L INGHOLT 
Term. began May 4th. 
Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf, Hons.). 
wal, ¢ F 7 Grayshott. 
PEDGEBURY PARK, 
GOUDHURST, KENT, 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ON PUBLIC SCHOOL LINES. 





Head-Mistress: Miss D. F. HUNTER, B.Se., Lond. 


Board and Tuition, 60 Guineas a Term. 

Redgebury Park is situated 280 feet above sea level, in the most beautiful 
part of Kent. The historic mansion, with playing fields and Park of over 200 
acres, provides all the surroundings of a delightful home. 

The Head-Mistress is assisted by a highly qualified and experienced staff. 

The Church Education Corporation, which established Sandecotes and Uplands 
Schools nearly 20 years ago, has founded Bedgebury with the definite view of 
training the he pupils ur under ideal conditions for their future responsibilities. 


H IGHFIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Tele. : 














Private Reside ntial School for Girls. “Watford 616.” 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ( CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 


ey §=©6Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 


Pupils prepared for University Scholarships. Spacious and png a 
school buildings, with good playing grounds.—For prospectus apply Head- 
Mistress 


IT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
hk sion 

Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical ‘Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


PE Ness HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 6. 


Principal—Miss PARKER, 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 





Special attention to 


Languages. English, Art, Music, Large grounds, Fees, £73 to £84 a year, 
Officers’ daughters, £78 a year. 
5S = = i —_——_ ee 


FOREIGN. 


)\DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.—I1st-class Boarding School 
for Elder Girls, LES ALLIERES, LAUSANNE. Thorough genera! educa- 

n, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine situation, comfortable 
Escort from London,—For illus. Pros. apply to Principal 


house. Tennis court. 


j‘RANCE.—French Boarding School in Chiteauroux (Indre) 

receives English pupils also. Thorough general education, including 

music, painting, &c. Large modern building, central heating, large garden.— 
Prospectus from Principal, Mademoiselle TU /RMEAU, 6 rue Grande. 


ENSIONNAT JOHNSTON, LAUSANNE.—First-class 

Boarding School for Girls, thorough tuition: in languages, reopens in 

September. Vacation course, July and August, French and Cookery.—Apply 
JOHNSTON, Avenue de Morges 34. 


J EU JILLY, PARIS.—Mesdemoiselles ( SORNIQUET receive 
few French and foreign ELDER GIRLS. Education and _ home, 
Artistic development. Galleries, theatres, concerts attended. Highest references 
fio England —VILLA SAINT GEORGES, 60 rue Borghese. 
| OLIDAYS IN SWITZERLAND.—Young people received 
in good Swiss family, lady English. Lovely country, near Lake Thun. 
de Bes 24-34 guineas weekly. “Mme. DE STEIGE i-SIMPKIN, Kiesen, Canton 
ec crne. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
| OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 


tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this book, 
— h contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated descrip- 
tion of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth. —( Publication 
Dent. ), GIEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy House, "21 Old Bond Strost, London, W.1, 


TAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANG BOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R, AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, Fees, £160 
Pa. Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, Early applications 
should be made. 


_ Apply Mesars. DEVITT & MOORE, 


Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C, 3. 
REGHORN ‘ASTLE 
co_Ll inti 


SCHOOL, 
MIDLOTHIAN, 
DREGHORN CASTLE, standing in its own extensive grounds, and situated 

















2$ miles from Edinburgh, will be opened in October next as a 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS (aged 7 to 15). 
Head- Masters : 
H. M. RUSH, B.A. 
(Form Ifead-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), 
an 
kK. W. BURTON, B.A. 
(Formerly Second Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School). 
Boys will be prepared for all the Public Schools, and may be entered as 


BOARDERS, WEEKLY BOARDERS, or DAY BOARDERS. 
SPECIAL TERMS for Sons of the Clergy. wy: 
Further particulars and copies of the preliminary prospectus can be obtained 


from Messrs. L. and L. L. BILTON, W.S., 17, Rutiand Street, Edinburgh. 
ge wies 5S Cc eR 8 Gh + 
Rey. E. C. SHERWOOD, M.A. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 6th and 7th. 
itship for Boarders and other Scholarships. 
School House, Ipswich. 


Headmaster : 


Pel 
i 


Ei 
foe HE AD- MASTER, 





EREFORD SCHOOL —Term began April 21st, 

Reduced fees for sons of the Clergy, An EXAMINATION for the award 

of seven or eight SCHOLARSHIPS, maximum value £70, will be held in July — 
For further information or prospectus apply to the Head-Master, Dr. CREES. 


7 ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 
vacancies in resident and in non-resident SCHOLARSHIPS andEXHIBI- 

TIONS will be held on June 23rd, 24th and 25th.—For particulars apply (by 
letter only) tothe BURSAR, at The ‘Bursary, Little Dean’s Yard, London, 8.W.1, 


| ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EXAMI. 
NATION will be held on July 6th, 7th, and 8th for FOUR SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS—one of £50, one of £40, and two of £30. —For particulars apply to the 


HEAD-MASTER. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ol ay ot class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V, PLUM, M.A. 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat. 
house, &c, Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £69, 
Entrance Scholarships, July -—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


ANGFORD, SUFFOLK (3 miles from Se. Sea).—Pupils 
prepared for PUBLIC SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS and other examinae 























tions, 44 acres. River and sea bathing. Good dietary, home comforts. Special 
care for delicate or backward boys.—Apply “ W.,” c/o J. & J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 

PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


| > eo yNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes gained by Pupils of 
Mr. P. H, L. EVANS, M.A. 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 52. 
ARMY, including 1st and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 36, 

Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 
gig ACME CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
POSTAL COURSES BY EXPERIENCED TUTORS FOR ALL 

EXAMINATIONS, 
Apply H. W. RAISIN, B.Sc. (London Univ.), 
Road, Bournemouth, 


Freshfield, 55 Christchurch 


SCHOLASTIC ‘AGENCIES. 


gouoots Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars. of their 
a (age of pupils, locality preferred, rauge 
aa) ’ of fees, &c.) to 
—_— Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd. 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


—  staffa of the most important schools, and thus able 
euppy information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OxFO 8T., LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


(JHOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of rig! = AT n by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, RING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Poeeaity, W 1. Tel., Regent 4926, 
A SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Familles. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


FOR 








YCHOOLS BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTOKs, will be pleased to AID caeeede, s by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMA 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea T oe should be given, 
: J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Loudon, EC. 4, 
Telephone : : 5058, Central. 


AUTHORS, | TYPEWRITING, &ée. 
fP\HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal. 
istic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 


ONALD MASSE Y, ‘Literary Agent. No reading feo 
Good short ‘stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 


) charged, 
Serials from about 80,000 words, Where critici ism is required a small fee is —_ dd, 
Joctors” 




















Anthois’ MSS. typed. — LD MASSEY, 23 Kaigutrider Street, 
Commons, London, E LC, 
E A SUCCESSFUL WRITER.— 


it and increasing 
Three cheques 
-Write 


GOOD SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES are in consta: 
demand. Learn how to write them, and Earn while you learn. 
by one post was the gratifying experience ot a recently enrolled student. 





for free booklet, ‘‘ How to Make Money with your Pen,” to THE LITERARY 
T RAINING | SCHOOL, Editorial L, 22 Chancery Lane, _London, W. C.2 
UTHORS should Id send for particulars of THE “ELDON 


LITERARY SERVICE, which reduces their labours and enlarges their mer- 
kets.—Write, Manager, Eidon Lite rary Service,34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet St. 1.4, 


rWVYPEWRITING.— Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, ‘Twelve 

3uckingham Street, Strand, W.C, 2(Ground Floor), T.N, Gerrard 6179. 

Typewriting, Mimeographing (au economical process for re producing 12 Copies 
and upwards of of Agenda, Minutes, Price Lists. Testimonials, Parish ‘Ne ws, &c.), 








{HORTHAND. (PITMAN °8).- -EXPERT POSTAL TUL. 
TION. Moderate fees.—A. BLAKE, M.1.P.8S., 14 Brooklyn Road 
Shepherd’s Bush, London, W. 12. 
TOURS. 
JRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—July 3rd: Dolomite Moun. 
tains. Scene of Italian victories. 4 weeks, 65 gns. September: 
Art Cities of North Italy. 4 weeks, 75 gns. Autumn : Italy, Algeria-Tunisia, 
E 
Bie s BISHOP, F. R. GS , 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Neurasthenics, 
STOREY, 
W.C.2, 


} ESIDENT 

scribing the residences, &c., 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, 
invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on applic: ition to Mr. A. V. 
General ‘Manager, Medical, X&c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., 
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AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—yYour own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas in ated. Artistic and original work 

_ £2 . Specimens sent fre.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
ndon, W. 1. 


QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capites (paid up), £500,000. 
URCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 


thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 
EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. NEEDLE-POINT, 
LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal present, for 
a Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collara, laces, erchiefs, fichus, scarves, 
centres, d’oyleys, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, &c.—Selection sent on approval 
direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. 








RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted. parcel 

returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm, 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Strect, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 

wishing to receive full value should apply to tho actual manufacturers 
Messrs, HIKOW NING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
perreturn or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London, Estd, 100 years, 








LATTIS is used in the Royal Palace and all domestic 
dwellings down to the humblest cottage, and has never failed to accomplish 

its purpose. We guarantee it to exterminate cockroaches. Harmless to domestic 
animals. Full directions on each tin.—2s., 33. 6d., or 63. per tin, post free, 
from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 





OOKS.—Hoppeé’s Studies from the Russian Ballet, illus. by 

15 beautiful Studies, 5s. 6d., pub. 21s.; Rabelais Works, 1901, 5 vols. 

in English, 21s.; Omar Khayyam, Lotus Library, Singapore, with extraordinary 
illus. by Native Artists, Ist Ed., 12s. 6d.; Nineteen Early Drawings by Aubrey 
Beardsley, 35s.; George Eliot's Works, Standard Ed., 21 vols., £5 5s.; Chas. 
Dickens’ Works, 30 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 10s. ; Norwood Young's Napoleon 
at Elba and St. Helena, 3 vols., profusely illus., 21s. ; Gulland’s Chinese Poreclain, 
2 vols., £2 2s.; Prints and Drawings by F. Brangwyn, £2 12s. 6d.; Kirkman’s 
British Bird Book, 4 vols., folio, 1911, £5; 100,000 Books in stock. Cata- 
logues on application.—Edward Baker's Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham. Wanted, Encyclop. Brit., 29 vols., Last Ed., India paper, £25 offered. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830. 
Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 
Paid-up Capita!, £2,500,000. Reserve Fund, £2,570,000. ‘Together £5,070 000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ee ee ee ee ++ £5,000,000 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves .. oe ee os «+ £10,070,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
Bta and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are pu or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 
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: “Wholly British !” - 
and wholly delightful - 


MLL 


The natural proportion of alcohol contained 
in Whimple Cyders gives them a satisfying 
fulness of flavour, and renders them pleasantly 
stimulating. Made from the choicest Devon 
apples, superlatively pure, rich in valuable 
health - promoting properties, a sparkling 
Whimple Cyder is at once the finest and most 
delicious of all summer beverages. As a family 
drink Whimple Cyders are far cheaper than 
wines, spirits, or malted liquors. 

Stocked by the best Wine Merchants, Licens:d 


Grocers, and Stores. Order to-day, or write for 
price list C.1.to 


H. WHITEWAY & COMPANY, LTD., 
THE ORCHARDS, WHIMPLE, DEVON; 
and 37 Albert Embankment, London, S.E. 11. 


Wh | teway s Tau 
wimpe CYAers 
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LATEST & MOST POPULAR 


TRUSTEE SECURITY. 





Buy6 / London Housing Bonds 
NOW ON SALE. 


BECAUSE 


FROM TOP TO BOTTOM 


@ England’s Destiny is Linked with 
England’s Homes. 


@ Each House Built Eases the whole 


Situation. 








Registered Bonds for £5 (five pounds) each or multi- 
ples thereof are obtainable for terms of FIVE, TEN, or 
FIFTEEN YEARS AT APPLICANT’S CHOICE. In- 
terest and full repayment when due guaranteed by the 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL on the security of 
London’s rates. Interest payable each 30th September 
and 31st March, 


The money will be applied solely for 
the purpose of Housing Schemes 
approved by the Government, and in 
particular to finance the Housing 
schemes of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils. 


LOOK ROUND YOU AND LOOK AHEAD : 


HELP TO BUILD A HOUSE FOR YOUR 
NEIGHBOUR 
AND 


MAKE SURE OF ONE FOR YOURSELF. 


NOTES :—Money subscribed within a Borough will be 
allocated to that Borough if wanted by it. Income Tax 
will not be deducted from dividends when total holding 
does not exceed £100. 


ASK a for FORMS OF APPLICATION 


personally J and FULL PROSPECTUSES at : 


I. The Comptroller’s Office London County Council, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 1; or 


II. The Town Hall of your Borough ; or 
Ill. Any Branch of any Bank ; or 
IV. Your Stockbroker’s Office. 








Buy6 / London Housing Bonds 
NOW ON SALE. 
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he Pleasure 
FKree-Lance 


and Profit of 
Journalism. 


By ARTHUR F. THORN. 


(Author of “ Richard Jefferies and Civilisation,” “‘ Mr. Smith in Paradise,’ ‘‘ The Life-Worship of Richard 


Jefferies,” 


etc., contributor to Daily Mail, National Weekly, Star, New 


Age, Venture (Bristol), Daily 


Chronicle, Democrat, New Days, Humanitarian, Daily Mirror, Literary Guide, etc.) 





No newspaper, whatever its appeal, can be produced to-day 
without the aid of the Free-Lance journalist. So great is the 
diversity of subject, so wide is the range of appeal, that many 
minds must go to the making of the modern newspaper. 

It is estimated that there are at least 5,000 publications in the 
United Kingdom, all of them, to some degree, dependent upon 
the work of Free-Lance Journalists. In this particular spher« 
of modern journalism there is very considerable scope for men 
and women who can write good articles, sketches, paragraphs 
humorous satires and the like. ‘There is, in fact, a constant 
demand for the work of outside contributors, and such work is 
well paid. 

In the world of modern journalism to-day there are two kinds 
of journalists, each exercising their particular function. There 
is the professional journalist who depends entirely upon his 
newspaper work for a livelihood, and there is also the free-lance 
journalist who is not on the permanent staff of any newspaper, 
but who augments his income by spare-time writing. The 
writer writes what he likes when he likes, and for any publication 
that may make an appeal to his mind. He is not tied down to 
any specific paper, neither is he at the beck and call of any 
particular editor. His work may range from short articles in 
Answers to long articles in the Fortnighily Review. He may 
write one kind of article for the Weekly Telegraph and another 
for Chambers Journal. There is no conceivable limit to his 
journalistic and literary activities ; he may explere and exploit 
the world of print—a nomad of the pen. 

Given the requisite versatility and inside knowledge of 
the press, there is no reason why a free-lance journalist 
should not write seven different kinds of articles in a week 
—one for each day. On Monday he may write a_ short 
study of Modern Minor Poetry ; on Tuesday, an article dealing 
in a novel way with Modern Currency ; on Wednesday, a satirical 
sketch tilting at Government extravagance; on Thursday, 
a short article upon the subject of Walking versus Motoring ; 
on Friday, a long dissertation upon the cult of Spiritualism in 
relation to the Church; on Saturday, a short article dealing 
with the humour of London’s Bus Conductors ; and on Sunday, 
an article upon the possibility of a Middle-class Trade Union. 
The variety of subjects is inexhaustible ; there is a good news- 
paper article at every street corner; ‘‘ there is,’’ as Mr. Dion 
Clayton Calthrop has said, ‘‘a dream on every doorstep.” 

So it is that from spare-time pens come many thousands of 
miscellaneous contributions, all of which, if well written, are 
greedily secured by omnivorous editors who are ever on the 
look-out for good, technically correct “‘ copy.” 

Versatile free-lance journalists may write for a dozen or more 
publications at the same time; providing, of course, that they 
are sufficiently competent to gauge the various requirements 
of different editors and are able to write with the requisite flair. 

KNOW YOUR MARKET! 

The successful free-lance journalist must be able to “ sense ”’ 
the spirit and personality of every publication for which he 
intends to write. If he strikes an idea for an article or sketch or 
paragraph, he must write it up quickly, knowing in exactly what 
quarter it will have the best chance of success ; in other words, 
he must thoroughly know his market. If we write an article of 
two thousand words upon curious insects, and submit it to 
the Aeroplane, our manuscript will be returned, of course. If, 
on the other hand, we submit it to the Entomologist, it will 
be carefully considered. ‘That would be obvious to the rawest 
novice; but the distinction may be subtle and not in the least 
obvious, 

There are at least twenty well-known London newspapers 
alone that fill a great deal of space daily with the work of 
competent free-lance journalists. Newspapers like the Dai’y 
Mail, Daily Mirror, Evening News, Daily Sketch, Globe, Pall 
Mall Gazette, Daily Express, Daily Herald, Star, Manchester 
Guardian, etc., etc.—all these great newspapers welcome bright, 
vividly-written articles, sketches and paragraphs. The Daily 


Mail in particular pays the highest rate in modern journali’ in 
for short articles that contain novel and arresting ideas. ic is 
obvious, then, that the field for free-lance journalists is very 
wide. 
terly demand for the work of outside contributors, 


There is an incessant daily, weekly, monthly and quar- 
Daily 





papers, weekly journals, monthly magazines, quarterly reviews 
and annuals, all are more or less dependent on the work of the 
free-lance writer. 

Realising, then, the need for a comprehensive Course of In- 
struction in Free-Lance Journalism, specially designed to meet 
the requirements of those who desire to contribute occasional 
articles to the Press, Mr. Max Pemberton has prepared for the 
London School of Journalism a series of Lessons and Exercises 
that cover the whole field of modern free-lance writing. In its 
application to the individual needs of every type of mind this 
Course is unique. Every aspect of the subject is exhaustively 
analysed and made clear to the student. 

Several world-famous journalists have assisted in the creation 
of this Course, among whom may be mentioned Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll, Mr. Dion Clayton Calthrop, and Miss Mary 
Frances Billington, etc. 

The pleasures of free-lance journalism are very great—-the 
profits considerable. But, apart from a commercial standpoint, 
spare-time journalism possesses many powerful attractions. As 
an avenue for self-expression it is, of course, invaluable. The 
pleasure of expressing oneself in print, the knowledge that one’s 
ideas and fancies are educating and entertaining millions of 
readers, this alone is a source of intense gratification. The joy 
of influencing public opinion, of developing character, of creating 
an interest in books, places, people and events, who shall put a 
cash value upon such a fascinating pastime? But we live in a 
commercial age, and it is only the fortunate few who can afford 
to disregard the comimercial aspect of creative work. In any 
case, the fact remains that the happy, spare-time labours of the 
able free-lance journalist are well rewarded in hard cash. 

Successful business men, travellers, clerks, scholars, workers 
of all kinds, men and women with ideas, all these may study the 
technique of modern journalism with advantage, adding to their 
recreations one which cannot be termed a selfish hobby, but 
which may, on the other hand, give pleasure and inspiration to 
a very large number of their fellows. 


Director of Studies: 
MR. MAX PEMBIERTON, 


Patrons: 
The Rt. Hon. the VISCOUNT NORTHCLIFFE. 
The Rt. Hon. the VISCOUNT BURNHAM. 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD BEAVERBROOK. 
The Rt. Hon, the LORD RIDDELL 
The Rt. Hon. SIR HENRY DALZIEL, Bt. 
SIR ARTHUR PEARSON, Bt. 
SIR GEORGE SUTTON, Bt 
SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., L0.D. 
SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Litt.D. 
SIR CHARLES STARMER. 
CECIL HARMSWORTH, Esq., M.?. 
I. J. MANSFIELD, Esq. (President of the National 
Union of Journalists, 1918-19). 


The School provides practical training in Story Writing and 
Journalism at moderate fees. The instruction is provided by 
the ablest journalists and writers of the day, and 1s under the 
personal direction of Mr. Max Pemberton. The instruction is 
sound, thorough, and practical, and is conducted by corres- 
pondence. ‘The School possesses exceptional facilities for placing 
writers who have completed their training. Full particulars of 
the Courses of Instruction are given in the Prospectus, which 
imay be obtained free on sending a postcard to the 

Organising Manager, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
MUSEUM 4574. 
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THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 
and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at 
BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 
SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls, 


NEED HELP 


Special Help is wanted for the Maintenance Fund 


Patrons - - = MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G, 

ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOR, 
Chairman and Treasurer - —- -— C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A, 
Chairman of ‘Arethusa’ Committee —- Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries - H. Bristow WALLEN; HENRY G. COPERAND. 


London Office : 
NATIONAL REFUGES, 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 2. 




















6 9 
K Boots 
and Shoes 


The Footwear of 
smart cut, perfect 
fit and super finish 





EX. SERVICE MEN 


Are being Specially Cared for by 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


by means of HOSTELS for those attending Hospital 
or seeking work; EMPLOYMENT BUREAU; TRAIN- 
ING FARM and MARKET GARDEN for training men 
to work on the land. Friends of the DISABLED and 
SHELL-SHOCKED for helping men who have lost their 
health in the country’s cause. The MOTHERLESS 
CHILDREN of ex-Service men are taken in full charge. 


THE EVANGELISTIC AND SOCIAL WORK 
is also in active operation. 


Cheques, crossed “ Barclays % Church Army,” to Prebendary CARLILE, D.D., 
Church Army Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 





HOME! 


The meaning of the word has been brought to over 24,000 
friendless and suffering children by the 


Waits & Strays Society.) 


A family of 4,456 is now being fed, clothed and trained. 











Will you help to give a home and a chance 
of future usefulness to some child ? 





Gifts, large or small, gratefully accepted by the Secretary, 
Rev. W. FOWELL SWANN, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 1!. 


Cheques, etc., crossed and payable to “Waifs and Strays.” 
THE CHURCH _IN_ WALES 
APPEALS FOR ONE MILLION POUNDS 


to replace her lost endowments. 
YOUR HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Donations may be paid either in one sum, or by instalments, 
or in the form of Government War Stock, Housing Bonds, 
or other approved securities. 
Cheques to be made payable “ Welsh 
Church Fund” and crossed “ Lloyds Bank,” 














Address: 
lon, 8. 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING ” 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esy., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283 Harrow Road, W. 9. 
£212,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 





For cleening Siiver. Electro Plate &c. } 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


i Sold everywhere 6 V- 24 &46 





The Secretary, Appeal Fund for Ghesch in Wales, 119 Victoria Street. | 





Cadbury’s 


Cocoa & Chocolate 


MADE AT 


BOURNVILLE. 


See the name ‘‘Cadbury’’ on every piece of Chocolate. 





















Soothi 
£) Old Time 
Spinet we Melody 
LEB 


— 7 


CIGARETTE ~ Si 
Fine Old Virginia, < 2] 
CorkTipped.Ovals. S82 


1620 Also in boxes 


of 50 and 100 
Spinet Mixture 2/9 tr Daz 
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Summer has Come 


Cooling drinks and dainty dishes 
are the orders of the day. 


ROSS cingerate 


is made to match the sunshine 
and the pleasant greetings of the 
smiling hedgerows 





Choose it as your summer drink, 
take in the sunshine and_ the 
pure, wild-flowery open air while 
you may, and you will be en- 
riched by Thalia, and Aglaia, and 
Euphrosyne—the Graces of full, 
sunny, radiant life. 


Two Varieties— 


“Pale Dry” and “ Royal ”’ 


We should like you to try both and choose for yourself 








W. A. ROSS & SONS, LID, BELFAST, TRI > LAND. 
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Cheap Suits Must be Cheap, and, 
Make No Mistake, They Look It. 


The manufactyre of a_ snit 
begins with wool-growing, and 
passes through innumerable 
processes before it reaches the 
tailor, and the best qualities 
command the attention of 
specialists in each process. 
Specialists cannot be found 
willing to give their services for 
nought. The man who has 
learned his trade, commands his 
wage, especially to-day. 

Finally, it needs a tailor of 
the highest ability to make the 
suit, or otherwise all that has 
gone before is wasted. 


Don’t Study Price only! 
Look for Quality ! Leok for 
Fair and Moderate Prices. 


SEE NICOLL SUITS. 


It is wonderful, but it will 
be more wonderful to you that 
Nicolls are able to make suits 
incomparable for all the excel- 
lent qualities looked for in a 
suit at such prices as 


10, 12 and 14 Gns. 


especially if you are a judge 
of good work and materials. 


reason for this is that 
Nicoll’s fix their prices on the 
basis of cash or short credit, 
which to a considerable extent 
lowers the charges, and they 
further desire to favour their 
customers in regard to the 
incidence of Excess Profits Duty, 


One 





AND CO., LTD., 

114-120 REGENT STREET, W. 1. 

& 22 CORNHILL, E.C. 3, LONDON. 
MANCHESTER: 10 Mosley St, 
LIVERPOOL: 50 Bold St. 





Vilustvated Catalogue 
& Patterns Post I’vee. 
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‘The Sister of Literature-Tobacco. 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in the'Times? 


API ta€ 





ee 


“The pipe, with solemn interposing puff. 
Makes half a sentence ata Eime enough; # 
The dosing sages drop the drowsy strain, 

4 Then pouse,and puff and speskand puff 
ee COWPER. { 
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PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 

IN THREE STRENGTHS— 

Miid and Medium. 
1/- 


Pcr oz 


White Label. 
10;° 
Per oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottmgham. 


P.860 
Branch of The Imperial Tohares Co. tof Great Britain and Treland), Lid 


















G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd. 
24 Eedford Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2, 


THE COMPLETE © 
OPERA BOOK 
By GUSTAV KOBBE. With One Hundred Portraits 


and Scenes from the Opera. The stories of the Operas 
together with four hundred of the leading airs and motives 
in musical notation. 8vo., Cloth extra. 25s. net, 


MAN TO MAN 


By JOHN LEITCH. The solution of the Labour Problem 
as worked out by the author for twenty large Companies, 
With an Introduction by the Ricur Hon. GEORGE N, 
BARNES, M.P.; and Foreword by Str ROBERT HAD. 
FIELD, Bart., F.R.S. Crown 8vo., Cloth extra. 7s. 6d, 
net. 
How he has completely done away with strikes, securcd from 30 per cent, 
to 300 per cent. more work from the workers, bigger pay for labour and bigger 


| profits for capital, and changed the whole relation between employer and 


employed. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ITALIAN PEOPLE 


By JANET PENROSE TREVELYAN. 8vo., with 24 
Illustrations and 6 Maps. 25s. net. 


An informing, well-proportioned and vivid picture of the Italian people from 
the century preceding the barbarian invasions to the close of 1876, which marks 
the making of modern Italy. The author has added an epilogue continuing 
the narrative to the close of the Great War. 


HUMAN NATURE 
IN BUSINESS 


By FRED C. KELLY. Illustrated. 
net. 

“Mr. Kelly is a man with much imagination, great shrewdness, and highly 
developed powers of observation. He knows the minds of women and the 
habits of men. He can tell you on which side of a street a shop will be more 
profitable, and when it pays to advise a client not to buy what you have to sell, 
He understands the psychology of the individual and cf the crowd. And in his 
book—he scems to have chuckled over each page as he wrote it—he shows 
unconsciously how it is that an American can treat money-making as an all- 
absorbing hobby.” — Westminster Gazette. 


Svo., Cloth. 10s, 


How the Bible Society 
Fulfilled its Mission last year 


TRANSLATION. 


In NINE new forms of speech—five for Africa, one for 
China, one for Northern Canada, one for Argentina, and one 
for the South Seas—the Gospel has been published for the 
first time. The Society's Historical Table of Languages now 
contains 528 different na nes. 


DISTRIBUTION. 


The Society’s issues for 1919 amounted to nearly 8,516,000 
copies of the Scriptures. Complete Bibles numbered over 
770,000—a cheering increase of 78,000. 

There are no signs of any lessening hunger for God's 
Book. In China the circulation rose to 3,274,000 volumes ; 
and this record total would be considerably larger if supplies 
could have been increased. In India and Ceylon the Society 
distributed more than a million and a half copies of the 
— advance of 20 per cent. on the record figures 
for 1918. 


COLPORTAGE. 


The Society's travelling Bible-sellers put into the hands of 
pecple speaking hundreds of different tongues nearly five 
and a quarter million volumes—a quarter of a million 
more than in 1918. This is the more remarkable since in 
Eastern and Central Europe, as well as in Russia, colportage 
has hardly recommenced since the war. 


Though the Society's expenditure of £359,000 was larger 
than ever before, its receipts rose to £386,000. But it has 
to face many urgent and costly problems. To produce 
its books grows daily more difficult. Compared with pre- 
war charges, printing costs two and a half times, binding 
three times, and paper six times what it did. In not a few 
countries the Society's organization lies in ruins, and must 
be built up afresh. All this involves the outlay of money 
on a scale which the Society has never had to face before. 


Contributions will be gratefully received by the Secretaries, 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria 





Street, London, E.C. 4, 
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Mr. R. Cobden-Sanderson’s Announcements 


In Quest of an Ideal 


An Autobiography. 
By Edmond Holmes, 
Now Published. 
6s. net. 
In this book Mr. Holmes, tne distinguished 


educ ationalist, littérateur, and jpvet, tells 
briefly the story of his inner life. 


Sonnets and Poems 


By Edmond Holmes. An Anthology. 
6s. net. 
“ A very noble and oe book.” 
Glasgow Herald. 
*“Wil be appreciated by | all lovers of 


serious, accomplished poetry.’ 
Times Lit. Supp, 


. e 
Cinnamon and Angelica 
A Play. 

By Jobn Middleton Murry. 
3s. 6d. net. 

“Mr, Middleton Murry writes great 
matter.... A play that soars high into 


stranye heavens of thought and feeling.” 
The Zimes Lit, Supp. 


. . . 
Lighting-Up Time 
A Novel of the Stage. 

By Ivor Brown. 
7s. net. 
“Well written, amusing, and soundly 
constructed.”""—Livening Standard, + 
** Certainly the most attractive story of 


theatrical life that has come our way for a 
long time.’’—Rceferee. 


R. Cobden-Sanderson, 17 Thavies Inn, Holborn, E.C.1. 




















DUCKWORTH & CO.’S New Books. 3 


JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
P lays. Fourth Series. 


Contains ‘‘ The Skin Game,” “* 
0’ Love.” 

“With this volume Mr. Galsworthy completes his dozen of pub- 
lished plays. . It is only some perversity which keeps him 
from the long run which has been achieved by Sir James Barrie and 
even by Mr. Shaw ; he has not the sentimental seduction of the one 
nor the boisterous authority of the other, but he is far more human 
than either, and audiences, after all, are composed of human beings. 
+ « «e A fine contribution to literature.’’—-Manchester Guardian. 

7s. net. 








The Foundation,’ ‘“ A Bit 





SHAW DESMOND. 





Passion. A Human Story. 


An immediate success in two continents. 

** A remarkable novel. ° Always we feel Mr. Shaw Desmond 

Sem pulsating to be one with life’; he is always interesting. 
The book is a vivid and startling piece of impressionism.’ 

The Times Literary Supplement. 

**A novel that can be read with pleasure by any reader of intelli- 
gence ; that is to say, any reader who is interested ina sincere present- 
ment of life as it appears to a man of heart and brain.’ 

—The Daily Mail. 

** Mr. Shaw Desmond's vigorous and interesting work. A *‘ human 
document’ dealing with the three powers that dominate human life 
to-day—the passion of Love, the passion of Money, and the passion 
of Power."’ —Sunday Times. 
7s. Gd. net. 








LADY DOROTHY MILLS. 


The Laughter of Fools. 


A Society Novel which has “ got home ” on the larger reading 
public. 

“* For the chief figure there must surely be a living model. Louise 
Samples every kind of dissipation in Londcn, inciuding an opium den. 
It is well done.’ —Daily Mail. 

“Everyone will read ‘The Laughter of Fools,’ the new novel by 
Lady Dorothy Mills, and everyone will have something to say about 
it. . Lady Dorothy Mills has a knowledge of men, women, and 
books, ‘and manners ; she is endowed with a gift for sparkling writing. 
+++ The subject is ‘a fine one for the novelist.” 

- ee Standard, 
7s. Od. net 





Second Large Impre ssion. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON N. 





Messrs. Longmans’ List 


— ——— ee 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


CRICKET. 


A New Edition by P. F. WARNER. 

With Contributions by the Hon. R. H. LYTTELTON, G. 1, 
JESSOP, D. J. KNIGHT, J. SHUTER, E. R. WILSON. 
With 52 Illustrations by G. W. BELDAM and others. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 158. net. Halt Roxburgh. 21s. net, 





Life of the Ri ght Hon. Jesse Collings. 


By Himself and 8 JOHN L. GREEN, O.B.E. 
With an Introduction by the 
Right Hon. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 
With 26 Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. net. 
“The book is well deserving of a place in any library as the 
life history of a singularly interesting figure. "—( ‘ountry Life. 


Reminiocences of King Edward VII. 


° 
Looking Back. 
By es the Hon. Sir SEYMOUR FORTESCUE, 
K.C.V.O., C.M.G. With Illustrations. S8vo. 21s. net. 
** This is a book that should be read for its many merits. It 
has not a dull page.’”’—The Observer. 


Pilgrimage. _ i a 


By LORD GORELL, Author of “‘ Days of Destiny,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





Economic Liberty. 
By HAROLD COX, Editor of the Edinburgh Review. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Skilled Labourer, 1760-1832. 


By J. L. HAMMOND and BARBARA HAMMOND. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net SECOND EDITION. 





An aay on Medieval Economic 


Teaching. 
By GEORGE O'BRIEN. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Sinite Sos pwr E.C. 4. 





Second Edition Now Ready with New Preface. 


THE MYSTERY OF EASTER ISLAND 


THE STORY OF AN EXPEDITION 
By Mrs. SCORESBY ROUTLEDGE, M.A. 
With a large number of Maps and Iilustrations. 
Price 31s. 6d. net. 
‘It is impossible to do justice here to a moving panorama 
such as an ancient buccaneer could scarcely have matched. 
—Atheneum. 
** Destined, we think, to be as popular as Lady Brassey's 
‘ Voyage of the ** Sunbeam ”’’ was a generation ago ’’—Spectator, 





London ; SIFTON, PRAED & CO., Ltd., 67 St. James’s St., S.W. 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. CAREY PARKER, 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
** Alopecia Areata,” ‘The Hair and the Nervous System,” ete. 
“‘Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 


EASTERN COUNTIES’ LIBRARY. 


ARCHWAY HOUSE, PLAYFORD, IPSWICH. 


The Library for al! Modern Literature ; for History, 
for Philosophy, for Psychology, for Theology. 


NEW BOOKS SUPPLIED AS SOON AS PUBLISHED. 


Terms and Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS |MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST 
Crown Gre. rs net. 
Vols. V. and VI. completing the work MADAME SAND. 
will be ready on Thursday next YA produced at the Duke of York's Theatre 
THE LIFE OF ae 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI ee and other Poems. 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. 
*A triumph of story-telling, word ctures, and emotional effect... . His 
Earl of Be a c on s fi 1 e l d. By G. E. genius grows in bres os and power a y Mail. | saga 7 
Buckle, in succession to the late W. F. ANNE NEW NOVELS. 7s. 6d. net. 
Mony ypenny. With Illustrations. Vol. By OLGA HARTLEY. 
An original and wholly delightful story. A comedy with just that touch ef 


V. 1868-76. Vol. VI. 1876-81. 18s. = — 


The story of Lord Beaconsfield’s life increases in 
personal interest and historical value as it reaches the 
climax and close of his astonishing career. Mr. Buckle 
has had access to a large and voluminous private corre- 
spondence of the highest value in respect of Lord Beacons- | 
field's later years. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED : » 

fo 
| 





Vol. I., 1804-1837. Vol. IL., 1837-1846, by W. F. Monyrenny, 
Vol. —y 1846-1855, by W. F. Monyrenny and G. E. Buckie. 
Vol. 1855-1868, by G. E. Buckie. 15s. net each. 


DIPLOMATIC SPSS | 


Before and During the World War, 1911-17 
By A. NEKLUDOFF, formerly Russian Minis- 
ter at Sofia and at Stockholm and Ambassa- | 
dor at Madrid. 21s. net. | 
The Times :—‘ This former representative of a departed | 
system sees no necessity to gusrd certain of those secrets which 
go to make up the mystery of diplomacy. He permits himself 
to give descriptions and make confidences not often to be found 
in the writings of retired ambassadors. . .. In consequence 
of this break with the past which fate has forced upon him M. 
Nekludoff is interesting and informative.” 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH 
and CHRISTIAN REUNION. 


The Bampton Lectures for 1920. By the Rev. 
A. C. HEADLAM, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Divinity, University of Oxford. Contents : 
—The Origins of the Church—The Apostolic 
Church—The Catholic Church—The Teaching 
of St. Augustine—The Divisions of the Church 

-Appendix. 12s. net. 


THE SECRET CORPS. 


By Captain FERDINAND TUOHY. The first 
authentic and detailed record of Intelligence 
work in the late war. ‘‘The Evening Stand- 
ard’’ says: ‘* The wildest spy stories that 
went the rounds during the war were not so 
strange as the truth. No novelist could 
imagine situations more thrilling.’ 


7s. 6d. net. 
GOOD CONDUCT. 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, author of 
‘* Spanish Gold,’’ etc. ‘* Mr. Birmingham’s 
wide and appreciative circle of readers will 
eagerly welcome a new volume in his old 
vein. . packed with witty sayings and 
comical  situations.’’ — ‘‘ Daily Chronicle.’’ 

2nd Impression, 6s. net. 


THE REVELS OF ORSERA, 


A Medieval Romance by Sir RONALD ROSS, 
K.C.B., F.R.S. Sir Ronald Ross, who has 
proved that distinction in the world of science 
is not incompatible with success in the sphere 
of poetry, here proves the possession also of 
the gift of imaginative romance. 7s. net. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 








sadness that brings laughter near to tears. 


THE GOLDEN BIRD. 
By DOROTHY EASTON. 


‘It | know anything, and I am not alone in my opinion, the writer of this 
ee. has a sympathetic apprehension of life, and a perfection in rendering it 
which is altogether out of the common.”—John Gal lsworthy, 


2nd Large Impression. 
TATTERDEMALION. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


“A clear revelation of one of the best and bravest minds of our time.’ 


| MISER'S MONEY. —The Times. 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


A new story of Dartmoor. 
A bit of England, heart and soul and soil.”—Observer. 


WOMAN’S MAN. 
By MARJORIE PATTERSON. 


“A cleverly written romance told in the first person about a French writer 
of the ‘eighties and ‘nineties. In many ways an unusual book.” 


—Daily News and Leader, 
THE EVE OF PASCUA. 


A volume of short stories by 
Author of ‘‘The Dop Doctor.” Crown 8vo. 


A 





RICHARD DEHAN, 
Ts, 6d. 





Wm. 


HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street. 


——— 9 





J.M.DENT & SONS, Ltd. 


STOPFORD BROOKE'S 
POSTHUMOUS VOLUME. 


NATURALISM _ IN 
ENGLISH POETRY 


Cr. 8vo. 73. 6d. net. 


‘We find an admirable marshalling of truths about the retura of 
‘nature’ to — poetry . All his sympathies were with the 
naturalists he says many true and beautiful things of Shelley.” 








—The Times. 
C. E. LAWRENCE’S 
THE GOD IN THE THICKET. 6s. net. 
A new romance of “ Pan and the World of Argovie,” fullof the scents 


and splendour of Spring. 


ELEANOR FARJEON’S 


GIPSY AND GINGER. Illustrated by C. E. Brocx. 
A delightful fantasy of modern London, where beautiful impossi- 
bilities are of daily occurrence, where penny balloons are tridescent, 
bubbles of romance and |! iccadilly flowér-giris as delicate and alluring 








as dryads. §s, net. 
EVELYN DEWEY’S 
NEW SCHOOLS FOR OLD. 
Tilustrated. r. 8s. net. 
In this fascinating volume the ya oi Professor Dewey of 
Columbia, describes the regeneration of a smal! rural school aad how it 


became the centre of community !ife. 
HELEN J. FERRIS, GIRLS’ CLUBS. 


Illustrated. 8s. net. 


Fall of practical help for all who are interested in the organization 
of girls for work or play. 


Note.—Messrs. Dent & Sons hope to publish 
JOSEPH CONRAD'S new novel, 
THE RESCUE, 


ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.c. 2. 








on June 2é th. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


NEW BOOK. 


Letters of Travel 


(1892-1913). 


Edition de Luxe. 8vo. tos. 6d. uct 
Uniform Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Pockct t.cition. 7s. 6d. net. Blue cloth. 6s. net. 





Life of Lord Kitchener. 


By Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bt., M.V.O. 3 vols. With 
Portraits and Plans. 8vo. {2 12s. 6d, net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Samuel Butler. 
Author of ‘“‘ Erewhon’”’ (1835-1902). A Memoir. By 
HENRY FESTING JONES. With 20 Illustrations, 
inclnding Two Facsimile Letters. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 








The Grenadier Guards in the 
Great War of 1914-1918. 


By Lientenant-Colonel the Right Hon. Sir FREDERICK 


PONSONBY (late Grenadier Guards). With an Intro- 
duction by Lieut.-General THE EAR, OF CAVAN. 
With Photogravure Portraits and Plans. 3 vols. 8vo. 


£3 38. net. 








“BLUE GUIDES. 
MUIRHEAD, M.A., 
Fcap. 8vo. 16s, net. 


THE 


England, = tdited by FINDLAY 
F.R.G.S. With 75 Maps and Plans. 


A Straight Deal, or 
The Ancient Grudge. 


By OWEN WISTER. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Westminster Gazette: ‘‘ Mr. Wister, above all, has humour 
and kindliness on his side. It would be impossible to have 
accomplished his task with greater charm.” 





TWENTY-THIRD THOUSAND 
The Economic Consequences of 
the Peace. 
8vo. 8s. 66. ast. net. 


By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B. 
A Critical 
Philosophy. 


By W. T. STACE. 


The Medieval Mind: 


A History of the Development of Thought and Emotion 
in the Middle Ages. By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR. 
In 2 vols. Third Edition. 8vo. 42s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


History of Greek 


Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. net. 


YOUR INFLUENCE asa SPEAKER 


depends entirely upon your ability to give effective expression 
to your thoughts when speaking in public. Frequently an 
address or other discourse which in preparation appeared both 
powerful and convincing has proved altogether weak on delivery, 
owing to the mind being occupied in word gatherimg or frequent 
reference to notes. 

There is a simple and easy method by which you may over- 
come such difficulties. 

“SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES.” 


A mental efficiency course and method for Extempore Speaking 
will quickly increase your fluency of speech and make you entirely independent 
of notes, so that the whole of your attention will be available for putting the 
force and expression into your words that are so necessary for powerful and 
convincing public spe aking. 

The Course is prepared and conducted personally by one who has trained 
many preachers and other public speakers who express in the highest terms 
the benefit they have derived from the instruction. 

One student writes: “ Your course is opening out undreamed-of possibilities 
in speaking. Self confidence has followed inereased mental efficiency, giving the 
ability to think clearly and speak convincingly.’ 

Write to-day for FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET and read what others 
Say about it. 

Full particulars from Rev. T. H. STANLEY, M.A. (Desk V.), Wharfedale 

Mount, Belle Vue, ILKLEY, YORKS. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. 





CONSTABLE BOOKS 


FREDERICK LOCKER 
LAMPSON 


the Rt. Hon. AUGUSTINE BiIRRELL. 
25s. net. 


ORIGINS OF FRENCH 
ROMANTICISM 


ALLISON PEERS and M. B. 
15s. net. 


RECREATION 


By LORD GREY OF FALLODON. 





By 





By E. FINCH. 





2s. 6d. net. 





WHEN I COME BACK 


By H. SYDNOR HARRISON, Author of “ Queed.” 
2s. 6d. net. 


“ A story of fine devotion to duty. This good soldier thoroughly deserved 
this memorial, which is written with a simplicity and directness worthy of its 
subject.”—Z'imes Literary Supplement. 








SIX THEOSOPHIC POINTS 


And other writings by JACOB BOEHME. Newly trans. 
lated by J. R. EARLE, M.A. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE HILL OF VISION 


By FREDERICK BLIGH BOND, author of “The Gate ot 
7s. 6d. net. 


An account of the amazing War Prophecies obtained at Glastonbury through 
automatic writing. 





Remembrance.” 
panna iertiche 





FLOWERS IN THE GRASS 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. is. 


“Far superior to his early lyrics and bear new witness 
his late poetic flowering.’”’-—London Mere ury. 


LADY MARGARET 
SACKVILLE 


SELECTED POEMS. 


“A beautiful book. . . . I should like to express my very deep appreciation 
of this little volume.””-—Mr. CLEMENT SHORTER in the Sphere. 


net. 


in their manner te 





6s. net, 





NINE NOVELS 





Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 


BEAUTY AND BANDS 
SALT - By Charles Norris. 
NORTH DOOR aa 
IVORY TRAIL...._ By 


By 





oe . 
Greville Macdonald. 
Pant nn ain 


Talbot Mundy. 


>») 





RAINBOW VALLEY .. By L. M. Montgomery. 
CALL OF THE 
OFFSHORE WIND .. By Ralph Paine. 


Clara Louise Burnham. 


HEART’S HAVEN .. 


FOUR HORSEMEN OF 
THE APOCALYPSE.. 


THE OUTLAW 





By Vicente Blasco Ibanez, 


By 





Maurice Hewlett. 





Are you familiar with Constable's 38. Gd. novels? New titles: “ The Real Ad- 
” by H. K. Webster ; “ The Way of the Wind,” by B. B. Frothingham ; 
” by Brighouse and Forrest ; “* Anne’s Hotsse of Dreame,” by L. M, 


* Just David,” by Hleanor H. Porter. Write fur complete lia, 


venture, 
* Hobsons, 
Monigomery ; 





10-12 ORANGE ST. LONDON W.C. 2. 
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THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS 


The disservices rendered to publishing by the war were, it now seems, a mere prelude to those 
of the present trials of peace. To scores of books “‘ held over ”’ until the problems of manufacturing 
should be mitigated yet further scores must now be added of works declined, or put back, because 
of paper shortage and soaring costs of production in all branches. 


There is no need to adduce, upon this page, lengthy testimony to the pre-war quality of 
The Riccardi Press Books. They were not damned by faint praise, neither were they produced 
without exceeding care—in the selection of materials as well as in oversight of press-work and 
proofs. The single volume issued in 1919 was equally well received notwithstanding the price 
which it was necessary to place upon it, but that volume would, to-day, require a yet higher 
published price. Price—whether openly so called or clothed in the name of wages—is, indeed, 
the problem of to-day. But whereas it appears that prices in general can be raised and obtained 
in rough correspondence with the ever fluctuating costs of production, few publishers can truth- 
fully say that they have dared so to increase the selling price of books as steadily to return them 
their regular pre-war rate of profit. A few novels, a few ‘‘ monopoly’”’ publications, may bear 
the full increase and sales remain undiminished. The eternal penalty of greatness ‘‘ Noblesse 
oblige ’’ has not been mitigated by war: the distinction which lies in quality has become a possible 
handicap since those who appreciate attempt@ perfection—unless it be in motor-cars—have 
apparently become numbered with those whose purses are grown lean. 

It is perhaps fortunate, alike for the publisher and his potential public, that the new illus- 
trated quarto in The Riccardi Press Books due for publication this Autumn, was in part printed 
in 1914. Although a hybrid in production between 1914 and 1920, the cost of producing it has 
also been divided between the two standards of cost. Owing to the six years during which it 
has been in hand, also, a number of orders have accumulated. Early announcement is, therefore, 
here made in order that those desiring copies may be able to advise their Booksellers or the pub- 
lisher in good time. 


THE IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS, BION AND MOSCHUS, 


Rendered into English prose with an Introductory Essay, by Andrew Lang. With 20 plates repro- 
duced by Medici Process after the water-colour drawings by W. Russell Flint, A.R.W.S., also 
with engraved title-page designed by the same artist. In two volumes sold only in sets. Edition 
limited to 500 copies on Riccardi hand-made paper, bound in Michalet grey boards, canvas back, 
#8 18s. 6d.; and limp vellum, silk ties, {15 15s. Also 12 copies—1o for sale—printed on 
were bound in limp Kelmscott vellum, with a duplicate set of the plates, mounted, in cloth 
portfolio- 





The above prices ave provisional ; price for vellum copies for later announcement. 


A few copies of the following Riccardi Press Books may still be obtained at the prices cited, but 
the right to vary any price—especially for copies bound in vellum—is reserved. 
Illustrated Quarios : 

THE CANTERBURY TALES (3 Volumes, 36 Plates after W. Russell Flint, A.R.W.S.). Boards, 
£9 9s. net ; Limp vellum, £15 net the set. THE BOOK OF GENESIS (10 Plates after F. Cayley Robinson, 
A.R.WSS.). Boards, £3 3s. net ; Limp vellum, {5 net. EVERYMAN (10 Plates after J. H. Amschewitz). 
Boards, {2 12s. 6d. net; Limp vellum, {4 7s. Od. net. 


Octavo Series of Classics: 

Q. HORATI FLACCI OPERA OMNIA. Boards, {1 5s. net ; Limp Vellum, £3 3s. net. CATULLI, 
TIBULLI, PROPERTI CARMINA. Boards, {1 5s. net ; Limp Vellum, £3 3s. net. APULEI PSYCHE 
ET CUPIDO. Boards, 8s. 6d. net; Limp Vellum, {1 11s. 6d. net. P. VERGILI MARONIS OPERA 
OMNIA (2 Volumes). Boards, {2 2s. 6d. net ; Limp Vellum, £6 6s. net. GAI JULI CAESARIS COM- 
MENTARII IN GALLIA GESTARUM. Boards, {1 5s. net; Limp Vellum, £3 3s. net. 


Octavo Series: 

THE COLLECTED POEMS OF RUPERT BROOKE. Boards, {2 net ; Parchment, {3 net. THE 
LIVERY OF EVE anp THE SUBSTANCE OF A DREAM (Iwo new Volumes, XII. and XIII., of 
‘The Indian Stories of F. W. Bain). Boards, {2 2s. net; Parchment, £4 14s. 6d. net the two. MARIUS 
THE EPICUREAN (2 Volumes). Boards, {2 2s. net ; Pigskin, £4 4s. net the set. A SHROPSHIRE 
LAD. Boards, 10s. 6d. net ; Parchment, {1 5s. net. IN MEMORIAM, SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 
Each, Boards, 8s. 6d. net ; Parchment, {1 5s. net. KNICKERBOCKER PAPERS. Boards, 8s. 6d. net ; 
Parchment, £1 2s. 6d. net. SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE, OMAR KHAYYAM. Each 
Boards, 7s. 6d. net ; Parchment, {1 1s. net. THE KING WHO KNEW NOT FEAR. Boards, 8s. 6d. 
nel; Parchment, {1 1s. net. ALICE IN WONDERLAND, Tenniel Illustrations. Boards, 15s, net ; 
Parchment, {1 15s. net. 

The Complete Catalogue of The Riccardi Press Books, printed throughout in Riccardi founts, with specimen title, 
illustration and page, will be sent on receipt of 63. The following Catalogues may also be obtained: Complete List of 
New and Recent Books ; Complete Catalogue of The Medici Series of Reproductions in Colour after Old Masters, post 
free, 1s. Gd. Catalogue of Colour Reproductions in Modern Art issued on behalf of The Modern Art Society (England), 
Ltd. ; Catalogue of the M.C. Series (Masters in Colour), post free, 4d., or with specimen print, Is, d. 


PHILIP LEE WARNER, PUBLISHER TO THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LTD. 
LONDON : 7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1: 63 Bold Street, LIVERPOOL 
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W. Srraicut & Sons, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, 1.C, 4; and Published by ALFRED Everson for the “Spectator” (Limited), at thelf 
©. 1 Wellington Street (W.C, 2), in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, June 12th, 1920, 
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